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Art. I.—The secret History of the Cabinet of Buonaparte’; 
including his private Tye. Character, j eros Admi- 
nistration, and his Conduct to foreign Powers: together 
with secret Anecdotes of the different Courts va Europe, 
and of the French Revolution. With two Appendizes, 
consisting of State Papers, and of biographical Sketches 
of the Persons composing the Court of St. Cloud. By 
Lewis Goldsmith, Notary Public; Author of ‘ the Crimes 
of Cabinets,’ ‘an Exposition of the Conduct of France 
towards: America, §c. London, Richardson, 1810. 
pp- 637 Hae , 


MR. Levwit “Goldsmith, was, according to the account 
which he has given ‘of:himsélf, the original institutor and 
editor of the newspaper -printed at Paris, but written in Eng- 
lish, called the ey oe which’ nas lately expired. Mr. G. 
informs us that‘ he ‘had” incended: to conduct this paper with 
perfect impartiality ; but he soon found: that this impartiali 
could not be practised under the influence of tlie French go- 
vernment; and that it would be necessary to offer the most 
servile adulation to Buonaparte, and to deal out the most 
scurrilous invectives against his enemies; and, in‘ short, that 
he would not be permitted to exercise au independent mind 
_ In the conduct of the paper. 

While Mr. Goldsmith was ‘ walking arm in: arm’ with 
Talleyrand im the lobby. of she lialian opera; Bnuffa,’ be says 
that he told the them right hand minister of the Corsican, that 
he would ‘ rather conduct a newspaper at Algiers: than in 
Paris,’ under sug& restrictions as those to which he was suba 

jected. According to Mr. Goldsmith’s own account, he had 
not been editor of the Argus more than four months, before 
he was excluded from all share in the.concern. 
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After this Mr. G. says that the French government formed 
a resolution of sending him to England as a disaffected man, 
who had inserted libels in the Argus against his country and 
his king. For this apparent condescension, Mr. G. tells us 
that Buonaparte thought that the English ministry would send 
him Peltier inreturn. But the French government, finding 
that this exchange was not likely to take place, rescinded the 
orders for the deportation of Mr. Goldsmith, who had actually 
been put on board the packet at Dieppe, which had just 
cleared the harbour, when a signal was made for its return, 
and Mr. G. was again taken out and reconducted to the 
capital. 

Mr. Goldsmith was now once more at Paris; and as he 
says, ‘ without any visible restraint.’ And it is nota little 
remarkable that this same gentleman, who tells us that he 
had already attracted the resentment of Buonaparte and his 
ministers, by his repugnance to become their tool in the con- 
duct_ of the Argus, should, about a month after this, when 
‘all the Englishmen in Paris, and all over France,’ were 
ordered to be arrested, have such special favour shewn 
to him as to be exempted from the operation of the barbarous 
decree. Mr. G. says, ‘ I know of no precise reason for this ;’ 
but a reason there must have been; for Buohaparte is not a 
man given to make exceptions to his general severity without 
reasons; nor to shewclemency,upless he, has some end to 
serve. Mr. G. adds thgt-He- ¢ guiésed, a sroeesfpm a sense of 
decency on account of the’ mlanier in which “I*had been so 
lately treated.’ But when was Buonapprie:swayed by a sense 
of decency? Or can Mr. Getéally*sipposé that Buonaparte 
was influenced by such ag¢iftimépt,’ if*he verily believes all 
the gross violatéons of decent}, ahd xf, every refined, every 
tender and virtuous sentiment, which he has ascribed to him 
in the present book. 

While other Englishmen at Verdun, Bitsche, and other 
places, were subjected to the most onerous tyranny and the 
most cruel hardships, Mr. Goldsmith was left at large for 
seven or eight years, and permitted, as he informs us, to earn 
his livelihood by acting as ‘ a law agent and a sworn transla- 
tor, ‘ a profession of considerable respectability in France.’ 
‘ This,’ adds Mr. G. ‘ gave me access to the first persons in 
office, and enabled me to acquire that information, which I 
now communicate to the public.’ Thus, then, while Buona- 
parte was gratifying the most pitiful resentment by immuring 
gome few hundreds of English travellers at Verdun, &c. in 
defiance of all limanity, as well as of custom: and decorum, 


his ‘ sense of decency’ towards Mr, Goldsmith, suffered him 
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to embark in a profession, which ‘ gave him access to the 
Jirst persons in office ;> and enabled him to expose the hidden 
mystery of his government! 

We confess that all this strikes us as very improbable ; and, 
as we are plain-speaking men, we cannot but say that if, Mr. 
G. has had access to such recondite sources of political in- 
formation, as he pretends, some connection must have sub- 
sisted between him and the French government, of a different 
species from that which he has thought proper to divulge. 
What this was Mr. Goldsmith best knows; and we shall not 
stay any further to enquire. 

Mr. G. confesses that, in this work, he has not been. 
* sparing of his colours,’ and im laying on these colours, in 
the different events and characters which he describes, he has 
probably been often led by the zeal of a novice in the anti- 
jacobin school to blend the dazzling varnish of fiction with 
the sober hues of truth. New converts to any cause or doc- 
trine are proverbially violent; as a friend who is become an 
enemy, is always more bitter and unrelenting, than an enemy 
who has never been a friend. ‘The new convert, particularly 
where interest is combined with the change of sentiment, is 
eager to testify his sincerity, which he fears to be dubious and | 
knows to be suspected ; and he thinks that he cannot attempt 
this with more efficacy or success, than by calumniating his 
old friends, and panegyrizing his new; by reviling, with every 
epithet of infamy, the cause which he has abandoned, and. by, 
extolling, with extravagant eulogy, that which he has em- 
braced. . 

Whether any of these feelings have directed the pen of Mr. 
Goldsmith, while he .was- composing the present work, is: best 
known to himself; but if they have, we would wish him to 
reflect that the value of his praise is depreciated by the in.« 
discriminate nature of his abuse ; and that but little confi- 
dence is to be placed in those, who are. remarkable for their 
transitions to political extremes. We are not, and we never 
have been friendly either to Buonaparte or his government ; 
we loath tyranny and oppression in every form; but, though. 
we are thoroughly persuaded that there is no enormity, which- 
Buonaparte will not perpetrate in order to remove some ob- 
stacle mm the way of his ambition, and that ‘many .of his mi- 
1ii8ters are not governed by more scruples than their master, 
yet our opinion of human aature itself will not allow us. to 

lieve that either the French emperor or the members:of 
his cabinet, are such monsters in human form, addicted to 
such wanton cruelties, and such incestuous and brutal lustsas 
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they are described by Mr. Goldsmith, who ‘ has not. been 


sparing of his colours.’ 

“""That our author has been well acquainted with many of 
the actors in the great drama of the French revolution 1s, 
We think very evident from various details in the present 
secret history. He professes to have conversed, on a footing 
of ‘intimacy, with Barrere, Carnot, Barras, Rewbell, Sieyes, 
&c.; and he says, p. 74, 


‘I have had opportunities of knowing Napoleon Buonaparte 
better than any man in Europe who is not a Frenchman. I can 
say of him as Persius makes the schoolmaster say to his pupil— 
* Et intus et in cute novi.” 


In his preface, p. xxix, Mr. G. says, 


‘No person who knew me during my eight years residence in 
Paris, can doubt of my having hed the means of obtaining the 
most correct information, of almost every thing whick occurred 
im that capital. Every day, every bour, I was in the habits of 
seeing persons who had the means of giving me information, not 
only on the present state of affairs, but on past ogcurrences.’ 


As Mr. Goldsmith has lived under the government of 
Buonaparte for the long period of eight years, as he has 
Fargely — his favour, and that of his ministers, and 
as while the rest of his countrymen were placed in a state of 
the most cruel jeopardy, and many of them were wanting 
head, he was suffered to practise what he himself,_calls ‘a 
— of considerable respectability’ in the capital of the 

rench empire, which ‘gave him access to the first persons” 
in the French administration, we were not a little surprised to 
find this same gentlems no sooner arrived im England, than 
he sits -down very calmly at his desk, to traduce a large part of 
his countrynien, as spies and retainers of Buonaparte, who 
were supporting the British government with their lives and 
fortunes, while he was courting the protection of its most 
inveterate enemy. Mr. G. says, p. 435, ‘ L have reason to 
believe that there are some persons in this country who have 
a direct communication with Buonaparte.” Now, if our 
aiithor has reason, as he says, for believing this treasonable 
intercourse with the enemy, whose bread he has lately heen 
eating, it is his duty to denounce these men, whoever they 
niay be, to the British government, that they may suffer as 
they deserve for their want of patriotism. In p. 442, this 
patriotic son of Britain, who has been living for eight years 


wader the misrule of the Corsican, professes to he so well 


acquainted ‘with the real views of the modern reformers, 
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and pretended friends of liberty, as he calls theii, that He 
says ‘I venture to affirm that there is at this moment’ (and 
meaning in this country) ‘ an enipero? ik petto, as well as 
dukes, princes, counts, barons, chevaliers, dud other titles, 
similar to those of Baonaparte’s creatién,’ Does Mr. Gold- 
smith, in his love for truth, venture to affirin this without 
proof? Or, if he can produce any proof of what He’ says, 
why does he not lay it before government, that tlie plot may 
be developed and the guilty be punished? Or doés Mr. G. 
imagine that his yh sregy has acquired’ sach force By Ris 
dong residence in France, as to make up any deficiency i the 
proof which he can adduce? , Pe 10 
In p. 19, our author says that, * at the commenceitient of 
the republican régime, Danton came on a secret mission to 
certain persons in this country,’ and that from this period 
* FALSE PATRIOTS, (under what class of patriots are we te 
rank Mr. Goldsmith?) ‘ under the name of reformers and 


' FRIENDS OF THE PEOPLE, have received, and still’ do 


receive, a regulur stipend from the eternal enemies of Eng- 
land and of liberty.’ Here is such a serious charge, that 
Mr. Goldsmith is bound by every obligation of justice and 
of truth, either to prove the fact, or be contented to pass as 
a malicious shanderer, in whose assertions no confidencd 18 ‘to 
be reposed. 

In p. 442, S, Mr. G. who would probably be well con- 
tent to have as ‘ free access to the first persons in office’ here, 
as he says that he had to those in France, endeivours most 
powerfully to convince them of hi8 zeal im their service; by 
reviling the motives and calumuiating the views of afl their 
opponents. 


_* I wish,’ says our author, ‘ particularly to call the attention 
of my countrymen at large to those men who are so.loud ia their 
censure on ministers, pretending to feel regret when any of our 
expeditions miscarry. They feel no regret, but rejoice at those 
failures, because they further their views. They would have felt 
real regret had our expeditions succeeded.’ 


Here we find that Mr. G. has so much enlarged his stock 
of sagacity, by his ‘ eight years’ prostration before the throne 
of the Corsican, that he can discern even the feelings and 
affections of men, and tell whether or not they. inwardly 
rejoice whea they outwardly grieve, or inwardly grieve wheu 
they outwardly rejoice. Surely Buonapafte must haye ex- 
perieuced a great loss in parting with Mr. Goldsmith, whe 
could have giver him such accurate information respecting the 
thoughts and feelings of his courtiers iu the drawing: room: of 
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tae Thuilleries! But however this may be, we think- that - 
Mr. Goldsmith should not have crossed the water to vent the 
above malignant aspersion on those who condemn the mea- 
‘ sures of ministers. Whatdid Lord Grenville, or Lord Grey, 
or Mr. Ponsonby, or Mr. Whitbread, feel no regret, when 
our armies perished in the marshes of Walcheren, or did they 
rejoice at the necessity which forced Lord Wellington to re- 
treat after the battle of Talavera? What views can those 
men have who oppose the measures of ministers, which can 
be inimical to the interests of their country, or favourable to 
those of Buonaparte ? Have these great and honourable men, 
or have other great and honourable men, who are involved in 
the unsparing calumnies of Mr. Goldsmith, ever resided like 
himself for eight years in the Fiench capital, submitting to 
the domination of the Corsican, aud obtaiuing access to the 
first menials in his list of official slaves ? 

But, adds Mr. Goldsmith, those who wish well to man- 
kind, ought not to clog the operations of an English admi- 
nistration, of whatever party ‘they may be, provided they be 
determined to carry on the war with Buonaparte.’ But, sup- 
posing, for a moment, that we ought to wage an internecine 
war with Buonaparte, are there not different modes in which 
this war may be prosecuted? And may not some of them be 
wise and others foolish, some of them prudept and others 
rash, some of them efficacious and others vain ?—And if our 
ministers pursue the foolish, the rash, and the vain, instead of 
the wise, the prudent, and the efficacious, are those who blame 
their conduct to be stigmatized as the hirelings of Buonaparte 
and the enemies of mankind? Are those persons to be ex- 
posed to this obloquy, who censured ministers for their ne- 
farious attack on Copenhagen, and for their improvident ex- 
pedition to Walcheren ? And is this obloquy to be lavished 
without measure or restraint, by a man who has, according 
to his own confession, been for eight years domesticated with 
the enemy? 

‘ We have,’ says Mr. G. in the language of contempt, ¢ a 
great many shopkeepers and tradesmen, who make themselves 
extremely busy in politics.” And pray, Mr. Goldsmith, what 

ter right have y.u to make yourself so ‘ extremely busy 
in politics’ than these ‘many shopkeepers and tradesmen’ 
whom you revile? Do not these shopkeepers and tradesmen 
contribute largely to the support of the government, and have 
they not a great interest at stake on the mode in which it is 
conducted? Is it not of great importance to them, whether 
we have a wise and a good, or a weak and a corrupt admi- 
nistration? How then, as far as they are rational and sensi, 
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tive beings, can they, or ought they, to refrain from often 
occupying their minds with topics of political discussion, 
which so immediately affect their own welfare and that. of 
their posterity ? i 

We will quit this part of the subject, to which we felt it 
our duty to advert, and will make some extracts from Mr. 
Goldsmith’s work, which seem likely to inform or to amuse, 
though the purpose for which Mr. G. appears to have written 
this book, will not permit us to vouch for the truth of all that 
he relates. In many instances he appears to have scraped 
together the scandal and gossip of the Parisian canaille, and 
as, according to his own acknowledgment, he has ‘ not been: 
sparing of his colours,’ we must leaye it to our readers tq. 
conjecture what portion of lis narrative is to be ascribed to 
the sublime faculty of embellishment. 


« It always appeared to me enigmatical,’ says Mr. Goldsmith, 
4 that no attempt was made to save the king (Louis XVI.) either 
to carry him off by force, or to make a proper representation to 
some of the leaders in the cofivention. All that I have been 
able to collect from Barrére, Tallien, Carnot, &c. was, that they 
received anonymous letters containing threats, &c, but that no 
attempt to save him was made either direct or indirect. San- 
terre told me that he trembled the day on which the king was 
executed, more than ever he did in his life, and never, said he, 
*¢ was the destruction of the convention so near as it was that © 
day, for had one man shouted vive /e rvi, when the king was on 
the way to the place of execution, or at the place, all would 
have been over !” 

‘ A comedian of the theatre Frangois of the name of Michand, 

~who was on duty at the Temple as a municipal officer, assured 

me that nothing could have been more easy than to have carried 
off the royal family; and he further observed that all the other 
municipal officers who appeared the most brutal to the unfortu- 
nate sufferers, were the most disposed to serve them. 

‘ It is admitted by all parties that the stupor which reigned in 
the convention was beyond any thing ever witnessed. Hundreds 
of members voted, from fear alone, for the king’s death; all 
those who seemed in the least degree inclined to be merciful to 
him, were menaced by furies of both sexes, placed for that pur- 
pose at the hall of the convention, and in the tribunes, at three 
livres per day; and I have been told, that after the president 
Vergniaud had pronounced judgment of death against the king, 
the convention sat in akind of stupor for five minutes, not @ 
word escaped even the most violent of its members.’ 


In the above passage the intelligent reader will not fail to 
remark the avowed confidential intercourse which appears 1q 
have subsisted between Mr. Goldsmith and the most violent 
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demagogueés, which were generated in the tempest of the 
revolution, whose hands were imbrued in the blood of inno- 
cence, and who were active accomplices in the death of the 
unfortunate king. Yet this is the man who, at this day, comes 
forward to accuse the friends of the people of having been, 
and of being in the pay of France. 

On the memorable 31st of May, 1793, when the sections 
of Paris demanded the heads of twenty-two members of the 
convention, 


* Thomas Payne,’ says the patriotic Mr. Goldsmith, < told me he 
Was. going to the convention, but was dissuaded from it by Dan- 
ton, who told him that he might be involved in Brissot’s affair, 
a8 he was his friend. Payne observed, that he did not like to 
Bee such proceedings; upon which the other remarked, “ That 
revolutions are not to be made with rose water.” 

* In La Vendée Général Thurreau, who is now French ambas- 
sador in America, annihilated whole parishes, butchering men, 
women and children; and on one occasion, on his return from 
La Vendée, he entered the town of Rennes decorated with earg 
reap heads of Chouans pinned to his coat, and in the loop of his 

at!!” 


That a jacobin fanatic might have his coat or his hat stuck 
with men’s ears, we can easily conceive, but it is not quite so 
credible that he should put so many men’s heuds in the same 
place. However, as Mr. Goldsmith might enjoy the conji- 
dence of this said General Thurreau, as well as of Tallien 
and Santerre, it does not become us to question the accuracy 
of his information in this particular, 


* I have it from unquestionable authority,’ says Mr. Goldsmith, 
* that when Sieyes was at Berlin, a correspondence between him 
and Talleyrand and his party was’begun, about effecting a coun- 
ter-revolution, which was to offer the crown to the young duke 
of Orleans, (Sieyes was always considered an Orleanist) and in 
case that prince should refuse from family considerations, that 
the crown should be given to Prince Louis of Prussia, brother 
to the king, and who was killed at the battle of Jena. Nego- 
ciations to that effect were positively carried on by Sieyes and 
the Prussian government. 

¢ The plan of course was submitted to Buonaparte, who would 
not listen to the proposition about the Duke of Orleans, but ap- 

ared to acquiesce to a prince of Prussia bemg placed upon “the 
French throne*. The actors wereall to have eminent posts given 
to them according to their respective talents.’ 





* I was told of the following fact by one of Buonaparte’s intimate friends ! 
Shortly after the 18th Brumaire, Sieyes observed to Buonaparte, ,* 
would be necessary in notifying to Prussia the change in their government, 
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Mr. G. gives ah account of what happened on the 18th 
Brumaire, when Buonaparte deposed the Directory, and 
usurped the government, from information, furnished as ‘tie 
says, from ‘ some of the party’ concerned in givmg a new 
despot to the French. 


¢ When Buonaparte left the hall of the council of 500, whete 
he was so roughly handled, he was in a state of insensibility, 
and as the French say, i a perdu la téte. His déjection atid 
terror communicated itself to his partizans. 

‘ Sieyes rode* off in full gallop: his horse took fright, atid 
threw his rider, who concéaled himself upon a tree til! near dafk. 
Boulay de la Meurthe, and Regnault de St. Jean D’Angély, hid 
themse!ves in a large closet at a Restaurateur’s at St. Cloud; and 
when all was over, several officers went into the satiié room, 
where these two men were concealed, who, hearing that things 
had taken a favourable turn, made their appearatice to the great 
surprise and mirth of the company. 

‘ Murat, seeing the state that Buonaparte was in, and the 
shameful conduct of the non-militaires, sent into the hall. for 
Lucien Buonaparte, who that day happened to be presiderit of 
the council. Lucien, seeing that a decree of out-lawry was 
going to be passed against Buonaparte, was already quitting the 
chair to join his brother; he came out dressed in his costdme, 
and ordered the soldiers, which he had a right to do as president 
of the council, to follow him into the hall, which they did. 

‘Lucien and Murat entered the hall with the military, and 
the members flew in every direction; as to Buonapatte, he was 
sitting on one of the steps in astate of stupor. Augereat, Who 
was then a member of the council, quitted it with Lucien, dnd 
came to offer his services to Buonaparte. I have been aéstired 
by persons, who had an opportunity of knowing every thing that 
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to inform his majesty that the idea of placing an Orleans on the throne of 
France was entirely abandoned, and that negociations should cOmmence 
for placing a Prussian prince on the throne. Buonaparte observed, ‘ that 
he should not wish to confide such an important docament to his seeretary, 
and that he himself was but an indifferent writer, and therefore if be Sie 
would draw up (rédiger) the projét himself, he would sehd it by Durec, who 
was then going to Berlin, but that even Duroc should not kiow arty thing of 
it. This was dene, and Sieyes took it for granted that the docuthent was 
sent to Berliu. A short time after the revolution of Brumaire, Buonaparte 
turned Sieyes out of his consulship, and appointed Cambacérés and Le Bran 
joint consuls with himself. Sieyes became outrageous; Buovaparte observed 
very cooly to him, that if he stirred he would publish his projét, which te 
thought that he /Buwonaparte) was fool enough to send to Berlin: ‘ No sir, 
said he, ‘| keep it as a memento of your ignorance and tiedson! f!’ Sieyes 
and Buonaparte never spoke to each other since that day. 


* Mr. G. says, p. 37, that Sieyes had previously /earned to ride, with @ 
view to this very revolution, which soon occasioned his fa// in more instances 


than one. Frenchmen are said to have a great idea of a man who kaows 
how monter @ cheval, ' 
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passed on that day, that had the decree of out-lawry against 
Buonaparte, &c. been proclaimed by the Huissiers, before Lucien 
and Murat entered the hall with the military, it would have 
been a fatal day for the conspirators !” 


We were rather surprised to find Mr. Goldsmith, in his 


present turn of mind, when he is metamorphosed into a_ 


thorough-paced anti-jacobin, positively affirming in p. 65, 
that ‘peace might have been made with the Directory, not- 
withstanding all that has been asserted to the contrary ;’ and 
in p. 67, he spurns at the ‘ old diplomatic jargon,’ that ¢ the 
Directory could not maintain the relations of peace and 
amity.’ 


‘ When Lord Lauderdale was sent to Paris to negociate a peace 
with Buonaparte; I recollect that Rewbell said to me, in the 
study of M. Pirrault des Chaumes, (an advocate of great talents 
and respectability in Paris,) had you made peace with us when 
Lord Malmesbury was at Lille, you would have conquered us after- 
wards 3 but if you make peace with Buonaparte, he will conquer 

ou. 
. * Lord Grenville was minister during both negociations, which 
made Rewbell observe, votre Milord Grenville n'est pas un grand 
homme d’ Etat.’ 


At the bottom of the page Mr. G. gives it as his opinion 
that ‘ Lord Grenville never could have bee sinCERE, 
when he opened the negociations with Buonaparte ;’ and that 
‘ he is too great a statesman not to have seen the datiger of a 

ace with the present ruler of France.’ We believe that 
Lord Grenville will not thank Mr. Goldsmith, nor any other 
gentleman, for any compliment which is paid to him at the 
expense of his sincerity. Sincerity may not, perhaps, rank 
very high in the moral code of Mr. Goldsmith ; but it is 
nevertheless the principal distinction between genuine and 
counterfeit worth, or between that character which merits 
our esteem, and that which excites our contempt. We be- 
lieve that Lord Grenville was sincere, when he opened a ne- 
gociation for peace with Buonaparte ; and no person can read 
the letters which passed between Mr. Fox and Talleyrand, 
without being convinced of the sincerity of the English ca- 
binet. Lord Grenville and Mr. Fox were indeed too saga- 
cious not to see that peace with a man of such unbridled am- 
bition as Buonaparte, must be more uncertain in its duration, 
and consequently less extensive in its benefits, than with a 
sovereign of a different description; but at the same time 
they saw that if peace was an uncertain benefit, war was 
a certain and increasing mischief; and where the deter- 
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mination can be formed only from a choice of evils, is it not 
wisdom to prefer that which is least, comprehensively consi- _ 
dered? Lord Grenville is surely better able to appreciate 
the relative dangers of peace and war than Mr. Goldsmith; 
and while his yea is yea, and his nay nay, he will probably 
resign to Mr. Goldsmith the honour of negociating with a 
masque upon his face. 

One of the professed objects of this work is to prove that, 
in the present state of Europe, we can never make péace with 
Napoleon Buonaparte. We are not advocates for the prin- 
ciple of internecine war. We can make peace, when it suits 
our interest, with the Dey of Algiers; and whenever it may 
accord with the views of our ministers to make peace with 
Napoleon, we do not suppose that his private vices, or his 
public crimes will stand in the way. If the Bourbons were 
restored to-morrow to the throne of France, could we, 
drawing our inferences from History, from the long-cierished 
antipathies of the two countries, or from more general views 
of human nature, expect a much longer interval of peace 
with the French nation under their dynasty, than under that 
of Napoleon? If we could secure the independence of Spain, 
we should not consider a peace with Napoleon as teeming 
with more insecurity or peril, than that which has accompa- 
nied peace with France in former instances. If Spain be 
not reduced to a state of dependence, she will become the 
ally of England. This will be her natural interest, and the 
recollection of the recent conduct of the French will render 
it a national propensity. But England, united in strict amity 
with regenerated Spain, would have little to fear from the 
councils of France, even under the direction of Napoleon. 
We should therefore be sorry to abandon the cause of Spain, 
even while only a ray of hope is left of rescuing that country 
from the gripe of France, and of exalting her to the rank of 
a great independent power. The cause is not yet desperate } 
and as the people seem at last roused from one end of the 
peninsula tu the other, and animated with an irreconcilable 
hostility to the domination of the French, we must confess 
that we have more hope than we had at any former period. 

But to return to the recently imported Anti-Gallican Mr. 
Goldsmith. Mr. G. tells us, p74, that’ Buonaparte, when 
at the military school at Brieme, began his career by admi- 
nistering poison to a young woman, who had loved too well. 
His school-fellow, Dupont, who was vanquished by the Spa- 
nish patriots, is said to have divulged the circumstance ; and 
hence the i//-b/ood between him and Buonaparte. After the 
gapture of Toulon, Mr. G. informs us that Buonaparte was 
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é#mployed as a spy by Barras, and that he rendered himself so 
odious in this occupation, that his comrades refused to have 
any intercourse with him; and that afterwards when his re- 


githent was ordered to Nice, where he became acquaiited | 


with Murat, his coriduct and that of his now brother-in-law 
twas So bad, that they were both cashiered by Aubry the’ 
proconsul, and stripped of their epaulets at the head of their 
fegiment. Buonaparte was put in prison, and afterwards 
ordered to quit the town. 

The great Napoleon is reported after this to have pro- 
weeded on foot to Paris; where, notwithstanding all his im- 
portunate solicitations at the door of Barras, and the bureau 
of Carnot, ke reniained in great distress, and a dependent on 
casual benefactions, till the famous or infamous 13th Vende- 
miate, when the Sections of Paris were silenced by the ar- 
tillery of the Convention. His services on this day prepared 
the way, more than any other event, for his future elevation. 

On the return of Buonaparte to Paris after his Italian 
campaign, we are told that he was enriched with booty, 
amounting, as has been well ascertained, to upwards of a 
million. Mr. Goldsmith does not merely suggest the pro- 
bability, but affirms the certainty that the assassination of 
General Kleber was ‘ planned and ordered by Buonaparte.’ 
The great Napoleon is also accused of having ,contrived the 
assassination of Dessaix, without whose timely assistance he 
would probably have lost the battle of Marengo. 


‘When Dessaix,’ says Mr. Goldsmith, * was in the hottest 
fire of the enemy, he received a shot from behind, and was 
stabbed in his back between the shoulders, and he instantly fell.’ 
‘ To this day the greatest offence that can be given to Buona- 
parte, is to mention in his presenoe the name of Dessaix.’ 


Dessaix is said, in conjunction with Kleber, Regnier, and 
Tallien, to have formed the determination to denounce Buo- 
naparte on their arrival in France. 

“When Mr. Goldsmith, mentioning the state of the French 
army, said that ‘ no ditle of duke or field-marshal is a 
tection to a French commander, who does not do his duty, 
he paid a higher compliment to Buonaparte than he probably 
designed. Or did he mean that any invidious comparisons 
should be excited by such a declaration? Buonaparte, says 
Mr, Goldsmith, p. 96, 


‘ is the nfain spring of the army and of his cabinet; no secrets 
éan be kept from him; no intrigue among his ministers will cause 
a disgrace of one general or the appointment of another.’ *‘ Buo- 
Haparte does not appomt his generals through the intrigues of 
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boudoirs, or from the solicitations of mistresses, as was the case 
formerly in France.’ 


Surely in these and other passages some of the old leaver: 
,of Mr. Goldsmith’s former admiration of the Corsican hag 
been imperceptibly operative, and be has unwittingly praised 
Napoleon at the expence of those who direct the military 
appointments of other states! 

We have usually heard Buonaparte reckoned by men of 
very different political opinions, as the first general of this or 
any other age. But Mr. G. has acquired so much military 
discrimination, by a residence of eight years in the capital of 
Napoleon, that he says, 


* I maintain that a general of @ very moderate capacity would be 
equally successful. Every sovereign who has been a military 
man, and put himself at the head of his army, has done, and 


ecery one of that description would do as much, and more perhaps, 
than Buonaparte has done. 


‘We have seen a Charles the Vth, a Peter the I, a Charles - 
the X{Ith, a Richlieu, a Turenne, an Eugene, a Marlborou 
and a Frederick of Prussia, do more than Buonaparte has done, 


though with inferior means, and under greater disadvantages.. 
The antagonists of these men had heads and hearts, thoes of 
Buonaparte have neither.’ ' 


The assertion of Mr. Goldsmith that every military so» 
vereign has achieved as much and perhaps more than Buonas 
parte, is so amply refuted by every page of history, that it 
hardly merits a single comment, unless it be, that, if the truth 
ef our author’s other assertions is to be measured by thas, 
his book will be found to contain as large a share of fiction 
as was ever inserted in the same number of pages by. the in- 
ventive genius of romance. We cannot help remarking that, 
when Mr. Goldsmith says. that the ‘ antagonists’ of Charles. 
the Vth, Peter the I, &c. &c. ‘had heads and hearts,’ and 
that ‘ those of Buonaparte have neither’ heads nor hearts, 
he has. paid such an inverted compliment to his. new friends, 
that we shouldalmost suppose, that the fumes of Anti-jaco- 
binism have addled his brain. Among the most determined 
antagonists to Buonaparte are Mesgrs. Perceval, Welles 
and Co. and yet their consistent eulogist, who intimates in 
another place, that it is a mark of savage nature. to op 
the measures of ‘heir administration, says that they oo 
nelther heads nor hearts. What a monster of deformity dogs 
Mr. Goldsmith then depict the very cabinet to which he stall 
says that, every Englishman ought to, bend the i 
kuee!’ Before our admirable author left France, ought he. 
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not to have taken one more walk ‘ arm in arm,’ with his 
guondam friend Talleyrand, in order that he might not 
stumble so awkwardly when he paid his devoirs to his present 
employers, either by the method of eulogy or invective ! 

We have seen how our author appreciates the talents of 
Buonaparte as a general, let us now hear what estimate he 
has formed of his talents as a statesman. 


* As to his administrative talents, it is generally admittedy 
that he is not at all acquainted with that necessary branch of 
government, Whenever a subject of political economy, com- 
mercial regulation, or finance, is discussed in the council of state, 
he generally siis yawning, sometimes he sleeps, looks at a news- 
paper or pamphlet, and will often converse with one of the mem- 


bers who sits nearest to him, and if he has any personal dislike 


to the man who is speaking, he will frequently call out to him, 
“ well, have you almost done :” 


The following are miscellaneous particulars, respecting 
the attainments, temper, fooleries, and vices of Napoleon, 
which pass current in the gossip of Paris, and of which we 
have no means of ascertaining whether they be true or false. 
They may however amuse and interest our readers from the 
importance of the individual to whom they are ascribed. 


‘ He is represented as possessing extensive literary acquire- 
ments; on this point I can advance without fear of contradiction, 
that he cannot write as good French asa school boy. I have 
seen his hand writing in the marginal notes to translations from 
the English news-papers, which appear occasionally in the Mo- 
niteur, but which are always corrected by Maret, his Secretaire 
@ Etat, His own style is like that of a Savoyard. 

“In private conversation he makes use of language fit only to 
be held in a corps de garde, the words F and B—— are 
ever issuing from his mouth; when he aims at wit, he is merely 
insolent and affronting ; his slavish courtiers however laugh to 
make him believe they admire his superior accomplishments. 

‘ His irritability and violence are beyond description ; he is 
known in his paroxysms to have broken porcelain vases of great 
value ; in his fits of passion he kicks those about him; he runs 
about the room foaming, raging, and swearing like a mad boy. 
His favourite expression is “‘ Je le veux :” Sic volo, sic jubed, 
stet pro ratione voluntas. On this he always lays great empha- 
sis; like Caligula, he says “ there is nothing in my nature with 





which I am so much pleased as my inflexible rigour, adsarpe}ia.”’: 


Like Caligula too, he has said, ‘‘ Remember that all things are 
lawful to me.” 

~ © ew in his lucid intervals, without being angry, but merely 
for his amusentyat, he used to pinch his Josephine to that de- 


> 
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gree, that the impression of his fingers on her body has been 
visible for days. 

‘ Vain of his person, he is fond of shewing himself in public ; 
but conscious of his crimes, he takes care to be always well 
‘guarded. It is impossible for language to convey an adequate 
idea of his fears and apprehensions of assassination. Facts 
however may throw some light upon the subject. 

‘ He met not long since in the corridor of the Thuilleries, 
Madam Despaux, milliner to the empress, who resides in Paris 
in the Rue Grammont. ‘This woman had been sent for about 
midnight, with orders to bring with her some masquerade 
“dresses, &c. for her imperial majesty and her majesty of Holland. 
It was dark in the corridor, and the woman mistook her way; 
unfortunately for her she was met by Buonaparte; he had not 
a clear view of her: he was so niuch alarmed that he called out 
for lights, guards, &c. He fainted, and in his rage ordered the 
woman to be sent to prison for six months, saying, “ J’en suis 
guitte pour la peur.” This anecdote is known to all Paris: 

‘ As to the frivolity of his character, it will be sufficient to 
state the singular attention he pays to his wife’s dresses, This 
may appear ridiculous, and may not meet with immediate be- 
lief: the fact however is known to ali Paris, She is obliged to 
consult him on the different dresses which she is to wear on 
particular occasions, When he was at Vienna in 1805, he 
ordered Josephine to meet him at Munich, and he positively 
pointed out to her what dresses she must bring with her ! 

‘ Very lately, Madam Joseph Buonaparte was not dressed ac- 
cording to his fancy ; he made her go home and put on another 
dress, saying she looked more like a milliner’s girl than a queen, 
not a femme de chambre, could his cz-devant empress engage un- 
less first approved of by him.’ , 


We shall not soil our pages, nor run the risk of disgusting 
our readers, by enumerating, the different bestialities and 
incests which Mr. Goldsmith has imputed to Buonaparte. 
The following may serve as a specimen of his amours: 


* About five or six years ago he was very partial for some time 
to Madame Duchatel, wife of one of his counsellors of state. 
She was appointed Dame d’Honneur to Josephine. Madame D. 
slept one night at the Thuilleries with Buonaparte. ‘The next 
morning a serious quarrel took.place between the lovers; in 
consequence of which he took her by the arm, turned her out of 
his apartinent en chemise, and threw ber clothes after her. Thus 
this poor woman was exposed to the sneers of the ajds de camp, 
valets, iackeys, and centinels, who saw the whole transaction; 
there was not a child in Paris who was not acquainted with this 
outrageous conduct ; but the matter did not cease here! A balf 
Was given a few days after at the Thuilleries on the marriage of 
a Mademoiselle Tascher, niece of the late General Beauharnois; 
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husband of the empress Josephine, with the stupid hereditary 
prince of Baden. This lady, previous to her marriage, was 
created Princess Stephanie (her Christian nawe) , but the em- 
peror Napoleon had prepared for the marriage by first exercising 
the droit de Seigneur. 

* Madam Duchatel did not make her appearance at this ball. 
Buonaparte immediately went to her husband, and desired bim 
to command his wife to come instantly. She appeared there to 
the astonishment of every .body present who was acquainted 
with his shameful conduct towards her.’ 


The following, if it be true, and the truth in this instance 
is corroborated by other accounts, is a pretty fair sample of 
the tyranny which is exercised in France. France is divided 
iuto various military districts : 


* Every inhabitant must take care to keep on good terms with 
the prefect, sous-prefet, and General of the division, or he is 
ruined. If a complaint is sent by either of these satraps to 
their respective ministers at Paris, orders are sent down to im- 
prison, shoot, or plunder the obnoxious individual. If a man 
bas a house, or a garden, or a wife, a sister, or a daughter, and 
the prefect or the general wishes to possess them, il faut céder, 
or ruin, and in some cases, death ensues. ‘These cases occur 
daily and hourly in the departments. For no man dares make 
a charge against any public functionary, however atrocious 
may be his conduct ; and if their oppressors are informed only 
of their murmuring, it serves to increase their oppression.’ 


After the concordat had passed, which Mr. Goldsmith 
says ‘made no kind of impression upon the people,’ but 
which we have always understood to have excited very genes 
ral satisfaction, Buonaparte is said to have had 


* a conversation on this subject with the celebrated Volney, wha 
spoke with vehemence against it. Buonaparte replied, that in 
adopting this measure he ovly complied with the wishes of the 
majority of the French people; upon which Volney observed, 
that if he were so desirous of complying with the wishes of the 
majority of the French people, he should recall the Bourbons 3 
upon which Buonaparte in his paroxysm struck Volney, but the 
latter being much the stronger man of the two, knocked him 
down. Great confusion ensuéd, and the senator was ordered 
auz arréts: he was indeed soon after liberated, but ordered never 
again to appear at the Thuilieries.’ 


Mr. Goldsmith, who appears to have enjoyed an extensive 
acquaintance with ara and infidels, says, ‘ | was very 
entimaie with Mr. Voluey, who made no secret of this shame 
ful conduct of Buonaparte.’ 
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Nothing shows a people propense to slavery more thatt 
their abject and hyperbolical flattery of the great, whether 
they be emperors or kings. When Rome ceased to love li- 
berty, she began to deify ber oppressors: Some of Buona- 
parte’s secular and clerical humble servants; seenr to have 
proceeded beyond the verge of blasphemy in the progress of 
their adulation. The archbishop of Paris called him ‘ thé 
man of God’s right hand; and the bishop of Amiens said, 
‘ that the Almighty after having made Napoleon, rested from 
his labours.’ 

Mr. Goldsmith, having mentioned the overtures which 
Buonaparte made to Louis XVIII. at Warsaw in 1803, to 
make a formal surrender of his pretenstons to the crown, says 
that he was intimately acquainted with the emissary, who was 
employed in this delicate mission, and who showed Mr. G; 
his final instructions; when no hope was left of effecting the 
business by negociation. These instructions were to carty 
off the pretender by force; and to kill him in case of resist 
ance. As the emissary either could not; or would not carry 
this scheme into execution, we are informed that a twelve- 
month after, two French emissaries were sent to Warsaw, 
‘ to concert means with the French accredited agent to poi-'. 
son Louis XVIII. and all his family.’ This atrocious des 
sign was happily frustrated. Since the treacherous seizure 
and cold-blooded murder of the Duke d’Enghién, we can 
readily credit, that Buonaparte will scruple no methods, howe 
ever nefarious for getting rid of those from whose hostility or 
prétensions his ambition has any thing to fear. 

* Mr. Goldsmith affirmed that Buonaparte, his brother Louis, 
Murat, Generals Duroc and Savary were present at the exe- 
cution of the Duke d’Enghien, but that Louis, whose nerves 
were not so callous as those of his brother, fainted before the 
bloody sacrifice began; and thet Napoleon was so enraged 
with this instance of his sensibility, that ‘ he kicked him as 
he would a dog.’ 

On thé trial of Moreau, when at the end of each day’s 
sitting, he was conducted to prison between two files of sol- 
diers, Mr. G. says, that as tltiis general passed, the 


‘ soldiers grounded their aryis, and some whispered in his ears 
Mon General, voulez cog de nous? General, do you want us» 
Non ; was the answer. Je n’aime pas le sang. No, I do not 
love blood. Had he but given the word, it was generally be- 


lieved that Buonaparte would have been 4 prisoner in the Teinplé 
in less than six hours.’ ° 


This may be true, but it is not probable. The Freuch 
Cait. Rev. Vol. 21, September, 1810. B | 
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army have never staid to make any nice distinctiens between 
the moral worth of their generals. They seem to have adopted 
the principle of passive obedience with respect to the ruling 
powers, whoever they might be, or however they might have 
arrived at the sovereignty. The French armies showed equal 
deference to the authority of the legislative assembly, of the 
convention, of the executive council, the committee of ‘public 
safety, the directory, the first consul, when at the head of the 
republic, and the same person, when metamorphosed into 
the emperor of an arbitrary government. They have suc- 
eessively obeyed the constitutionalists, and the jacobins, the 
adherents of Brissot, of Marat, Danton, and Robespierre, 
and, in short, every faction, or individual, invested with an 
apparently legitimate authority, however brief, and who has 
strutted only his hour upon the political stage. This is one 
of the strong and characteristic features of the revolution ; 
and this is what has saved France from intestine disunion, 
and from foreign subjugation. Had the armies assumed a 
deliberative power, and made themselves parties in the ambi- 
tious competitions of the capital, France, instead of con- 
quering Europe, would, according to the devout expectancy 
of certain politicians, have been patcelled among the powers 
who have since been indebted to her forbearance for the last 
remains of independent life. 

In p. 255, Mr. G. after making some mention of that 
noted spy, and impostor, Mehée de la Touche, says, 


‘ I must here observe generally, that the French government is 
very apt to send people on missions, who have been in exile, or 
imprisoned by them, in order more easily to impose upon the world.’ 


Some important inferences might be drawn from this con- 
fession ; but we have not goom to detail them, and must 
leave them, as they respect Certain persons, to the sagacity 
of ministers. 

In the Appendix, Mr. Goldsmith has favoured us with a 
sort of Newgate calendar of the court of St. Cloud. We 
shall extract part of the account of the repudiated empress 
Josephine, as a specimen of the rest : 


* This lady was born in Martinique, and first married to Gen. 
Beauharnois, who was guillotined. During the time of Robes- 
goose she was in prison, and Tallien maintained her two chil- 

ren, ‘he present queen of Holiand and viceroy ef Italy, whe 
Were then at school ; and occasivnally sent her money, and, 
what was more in those times, consolation. Yet this wowan, 
whem the courtiers gf Buonaparte represented as the médel of 
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her sex, and a sovereign pleine de vertus, as a woman who has 
a tender heart; this woman suffered her formér benefactor t 
remain in the most abject poverty for several yéars. . 

‘ After she was liberated from prison, she lived with Barras ; 
who, on account of a family complaint, namely, a bad breath, 
which she and her children have to an uncommon Wegree, got 
rid of her, by transferring her to Buonaparte. 

‘ Barras played her a curious trick when Buonaparte was ia 
Egypt. He took it into his head to seize, au nom de la loi, several 
trunks, full of the spoils of Italy, which Buonaparte had left 
under the care of his wife, with strict orders never to open them, 
as they contained things of no value, but which never should be 
opened in his absence. The unsuspecting Josephine told this to 
Barras, in an unguarded moment, and the domiciliary visit was 
made. This.was one of the causes why Buonaparte was so 
much incensed against Barras. 

* During Buonaparte’s absence, however, she got douceurs from 
the army contractors, as she was pushed for money. She and 
Madame Tallien, in consequence of their connexion with Barras, 
amassed considerable sums, Even till very Jately, whenever a 
favour was obtained through the interest of the empress, she took 
care to make a bargain for herself. 

‘ About three years ago, an English gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance wanted permission to return to-England. I made inte- 
rest with the empress; but she would not hear of less than 
1000 louis, and 200 louis for her friend, Madame Ferrand, which 
I was obliged to engage for by a bond. © rs 

‘ Unfortunately for the parties, the courier who was the bearer 
of the letter from Josephine to the emperor, who was then in 
Poland, arrived at head-quarters during the memorable battle of 
Eylau. The issue of that battle did not dispose Buonaparte to 
be very obliging. No notice was then taken of the application. 
On his return, Josephine renewed it, but without success : her 
lord was in a great passion with her. He not only refused what 
she asked, butavrote to his minister of war never to take any 
notice of a recommendation from the empress, in favour of any 
English prisoner of war. Though Buonaparte knew well, that 
if he allowed her to make such applications, she would:soon make 
large sums, as the English pay well; yet, avaricious as he is, 
his inveteracy towards our countrymen, in this instance, predo- 
minated over his avarice. ; 

‘The rapacity of the ex-empress is without example: There is 
not a tradesman in Paris to whom she is not indebted. Her in- 
come was large, besides 1000 louis per month, which Fouché 
was obliged to allow her, as pin money, from his receipts from 
the gaming houses. 

* Whenever Madame I’ Impératrice. travelled through manufac. 
turing towns, and the poor people presented her with samples 
of their industey, she was good-natured ehoagh to keep them, 

u 


t never paid for them. 
Be 
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‘ About two years ago, she was engaged in an affair which 
caused a great sensation in Paris. 

‘ An Italian had a demand upon the three great government 
contractors, which Josephine engaged to get paid, provided she was 
not forgotten. The Italian was to give her 100,000 francs, 
about 4000/. sterling for her trouble. A Mr. Perignon, a 
notary of the Rue St. Honoré, drew up the bond ; however, the 
Italian contrived to get his money without paying her. The 
bond could b® of no use, as the notary had omitted taking some 
precaution with regard to the person to whom it was made pay- 
able. The notary took a man of straw, thinking that the Ita- 
lian, who was a respectable man, would not think of defrauding 
ber imperial majesty, otherwise he would have filled it up in the 
vame of a person who could sue for the amount of the bond ! 
However, Josephine was tricked out of her money, and there 
the matter should have rested ; but, instead of this, the rage of 
Buonaparte was vented against the notary, who was deprived of 
his functions ; and his deposit of 50,000 franes, (2000/. sterling) 
which he had made, as all notaries were obliged to do, in the 
Caisse d’ Amortissement, (sinking fund) was forfeited ! ! 

‘ The Italian, who was a resident of Milan, no doubt, took care 
to get out of the reach of their enraged and defrauded majesties, 
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- XXV. On Respiration. By William Allen, Esq. F. R. S. 
_and William Hasledine Pépys, Esq. F. R.S. 


IN their former paper, these industrioxus chemicu physio- 
logists had nearly set the question at rest, whether oxygen is 
absorbed by the Jungs or the blood in the act of respiration. 
As there is no more oxygen lost, but what is found in the car- 
bonic acid produced, it must follow that none is received into 
the bleod. When oxygen gas nearly pure was respired a 
considerable quantity of azote was apparently evolved. The 
authors in the first part of the paper before us, direct their 
first inquiry to this point, and to determine, as aécurately as 
possible, whether more azote appears in these circumstances 
than can be attributed to the residual. gas in the lungs, after 
the most forcible expiration. By calculating from their ex- 
periments, they find tle capacity of the lungs at a medium to 
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be 1&3 cubic inches: this is on the supposition, that all the 
azole that appeared in their experiments had existed previ- 
ously in the lungs. But by measurement of the lungs of a 
stout man, five feet ten inches high, their capacity is found 
to be.only 108 cubic inches. ‘They conclude, therefore, 
that ‘they are almost compelled to. allow that when pure 
oxygen is respired, a portion of azote is given off from the 


-blood,’ 


The next series of experiments were performed on a guinea 
pig, in which from the size of the animal the result was still 
more clear. When-confined in atmospheric air, the proportion 
of azote was undisturbed, and the circumstances of the pro- 
cess seemed to be the same as in common respiration. But 
when the animal was confined in oxygen gas, there was a loss 
of oxygen, and an equal increase of azote, much more than 
equal to the cubic contents of the animal’s body; and they 
conclude that ' 


* from the result of these experiments, it. seemed that when 
the wswal proportion of azote was not present in the gas respired, 
there was a disposition in the blood to give out a certain quan- 
tity in exchange for an equal volume of oxygen.’ 


The final object of the last experiments was to ascertain 
the effect of the substitution of hydrogen for azote im thé air 
subjected to respiration. A guimea pig was made to: breathe 
an artificial atmosphere of this description; and in this case 
too, there was an evolution of azote, and likewise a loss of 
the hydrogen... But ‘we think it will be useful to insert the 
summary of the déductions and observations, which the inge- 
nious authors have made’ from their accurate and laborious 
experiments. They are as follow : 


‘1. When atmospheric air alone is respired, even by an ani- 
mal subsisting wholly on vegetables, no other. change takes place 
in it, than the substitution of a certain portion of carbonic acid 
gas for an equal volume of oxygen. 

‘2. That when nearly pure oxygen gas is respired, a portion 
of it is missing at the end of the experiment, and its place sup- 
plied by a corresponding quantity of azote; the portion evolved 
in a given time being greater in the early than in the later 

eriods. 

*3. That the same thing’takes’ place when an animal is made. 
to breathe a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen, in which the 
former is in. nearly the same proportion to. the latter, as azote to 
oxygen in atmospheric air. 1343 

‘4, That an animal is capable of breathing a mixture of 78 
parts hydrogen, and 22 oxygen, for more than an bour, without 


‘eufering any apparent inconvenience. 
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* 5. That the excitability of an animal is much diminished when 
he breathes any considerable proportion of hydrogen gas, or that 


it at least has a tendency to produce sleep. 
‘6. That there is reason to presume an animal evolves less 
carbonic acid gas during its sleeping than in its waking hours, 
‘7. That the lungs of a middle sized man contain more than 
100 cubic inches of air after death.’ 


A series of experiments conducted with more skill and 
accuracy has. not perhaps been presented to the public. 
How far the conclusions are to be depended upon, can hardly 
be pronounced with confidence ; since they are founded upon 
data which may not be perfectly correct. For example, the 
exact proportions of carbonic acid are assumed as determined : 
whilst it is by no means certain, that even carbon itself is 
always one and the same thing. Messrs, Allen and Pepys 
have, however, rendered no inconsiderable service to science, 
by the detection of error, and by furnishing materials, which 
at some future period, may serve to elucidate the fundamental 


truths of physiology. 


X XVI. Experiments on Ammonia, and an Account of a 
new Method of analyzing it, by Combustion with Oxygen 
and other Gases; in a Letter to Humphry Davy, ie. 
Sec. R. S. &c. from William Henry, M.D. F. R.S. 
V.P. of the Lit, and Phil. Society, and Physician to 
the Infirmary at Manchester. 


This is an interesting communication. Dr. Henry had 
thought that in some experiments (which do not appear to 
have been published) he had detected oxygen gas in the ana- 
lysis of ammonia by electricity. But he is satisfied now that 
he had been deceived, and that no portion whatever of oxygen 
gas is evolved in this process. : 

Having failed therefore in attempting to prove in'this way, 
the existence of oxygei in ammonia, he next attempted to 
infer its existence by seeking for the production of water by 
the same operation. But neither in this way was there any 
satisfactory proof of the existence of oxygen. Much precau- 
tion was necessary to avoid deception from water adhering to 
the substances which were of necessity in contact with the 
products of the experiment: but we have not room to enter 
into this detail. 

Dr. Henry has bestowed much labour on determining the 
quantity of permanent gas produced by the electrization of 
ammonia. From an average of eight experiments it appeared, 
that 100 measures of ammonia were expanded to 198.78 
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measures. This is very nearly the proportion obtained by 
Berthollet. But by taking very particular precautions to avoid 
moisture, the proportion was only 180.6 from 100. The 

portion of the nitrogen and hydrogen gases to each other, 
io appeared to be very nearly as 74 measures of hydrogen 
gas to 2f of nitrogen, which is the proportion formerly deter- 
mined by Mr. Davy. “ 

The extreme labour and tediousness of the decomposition 
of ammonia by electricity induced Dr. Henry to seek for 
other methods of analysis; and he has discovered one, which 
has at least afforded very important and apparently accurate 
results. When oxygen and ammoniacal gases are mixed in a 
proper proportion, they may be detonated over mercury, by 
an electric spark, exactly like a mixture of oxygen and hydro- 
gen gases, atmospberical air alone does not mflame with am- 
moniacal gas ; though by a long continued electrization with 
air, ammonia is at length decomposed, water being formed, 
and the nitrogen of both compounds being separated. But 
if a proper.proportion of oxygen be used, this gas may be. 
diluted with six times its bulk of atmospherical air, without 
losing its property of burning ammonia. =~ 

There appear to be two methods of performing this expe- 
riment, and the result is different, according to that which is 
used. If there be any excess of oxygen, a dense cloud is 
formed which soon after settles into a white incrustation on 
the inner surface of the tube. This matter is too minute for 
a proper analysis, but Dr. Henry presumes that it is nitrate 
of ammonia. As some portion, therefore, of azote, bydro- 
gen, and oxygen, is expended in the formation of this salt, it 
is obvious, that no just conclusions can be drawn from the 
gases which are the product-of the detonation. _ In all the 
experiments conducted in this manner, there appeared to be 
a deficient proportion of nitrogen. By using an excess of 
oxygen, Dr. Henry understands double the volume of ammo- 
niacal gas, or upwards. ae ) 

But if the ammonia he fined with a deficient proportion of 
oxygen gas, the whole of the oxygen is consumed, formi 
water with a part of the hydrogen of the ammonia ; and the 
remaining bydrogen and the whole of the nitrogen of the 
ammonia remain in a gaseous state. No nitrous acid is pro- 
duced by this combustion. In this way the whole of the 
nitrogen of the ammonia may be found by measurement, and 
the hydrogen may be easily calculated from the oxygen con- 
sumed. ; 

In actual experiments, some variation occurred in the re- 
sults, When most pains have been taken to obviate the pre- 
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sence of moisture, the evolved gases bear the smallest pro- 
portion to the ammonia. Hence the results approach nearest 
to the truth, where the gases evolved are the smallest. In 
the experiment, which Dr. Henry thinks the most to be de- 
pended upon, the hydrogen was to the nitrogen, in the pro- 
portion of 73.5 to 26.5. In that particular experiment, the » 
measure of the oxygen gas being assumed to be 100, that 
of the ammoniacal gas was 148 ; a proportion which appears 
to be as near as any that can be used for the mutual satura- 
tion of the gases, and the perfect decomposition of the 
ammonia. | 

Ammoniacal gas is also susceptible of slow combustion. 
With an apparatus properly adapted to the purpose, it may 
be slowly consumed with a pale yellow flame. ‘The com- 
bustion is not sufficiently vivid to render the process of any 
use in the analysis of ammonia. 

It may also be burned with nitrous oxide ; the combustion 
is followed by a dense cloud, sometimes of an orange colour. 
An analysis of ammonia may be made by this combustion, as 
nearly coinciding with that obtained by other methods as can 
be reasonably expected. 

Nitrous gas too, which neither inflames with hydrogen, nor with 
any of the varieties of carburetted hydrogen, may be employed 
for the combustion of ammonia, - This is surely ‘very singu- 
Jar ; how can the hydrogen in the ammonia have a stronger 
attraction for the oxygen of the nitrous gas than pure hydrogen 
has? would not its union with azote rather diminish than 
increase its attraction to oxygen? But, however this be, it 
appears that 120 measures of nitrous gas are required for 
saturating 100 of ammonia. The products of this combus- 
tion are not exactly in conformity‘to the other experiments ; 
nor has Dr. Henry hitherto been able to reconcile thesé 
differences. . 

Dr. Henry concludes his letter with correcting an error 
which he had fallen into formerly, on the subject of the ex- 
pansion of carburetted hydrogen by electricity, Dr. Austin | 
thought he had decomposed carbone by this process, of which 
he conceived azute and hydrogen to be the elements. Dry, 
Henry believed the expansion to be owing to the decompo- 
sition of water; and this explanation has been adopted in 
recent systems of chymistry, But by repeating his experi- 
ments with additional precautions, he has found that the car- 
byretted hydrogen and olifient gases, by long electrization, 
expand in a state of extreme dryness; no carbonic acid is 
produced by electrization ; and the expanded gases required 
less oxygen, and produced less carbonic acid than the unex- 
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panded. A matter is deposited which Dr. Henry concludes 
to be charcoal, though it seems to have been too minute for 
chymical examination. 

Carbonic acid gas exposed to long electrization, is sépa- 
rated into oxygen and carbonic oxide. The greatest portion 
of the gas is undecompounded. ‘The residuary gases are m 
such proportion, that when inflamed together they are again 
converted into carbonic acid. ‘There is something very unin- 
telligible in the decomposition and recomposition of the very~ 
same elements by the same process, and we suspect that the 
whole truth has not been developed. 

Carbonic oxide undergaes no change by electrization. 


XXVIT. New analytical Researches on the Nature of 
certain Bodies, being an Appendix to the Bakerian 
Lecture for 1808. By Humphry Davy, Esq. Sec. R. 8S. 
Prof. Chym. R. I. 


I. Further Inquiries on the Action of Potassium, on Am- 
monia, and on the Analysis of Ammonia. 


In his former paper, Mr. Davy had, from the substance 
produced by the action of potassium on ammonia, obtained 
very unexpected results. Where he had calculated upon 
obtaining nitrogene, in consequence of pre-conceived theory,” 
he obtained a large quantity of an inflammable gas. The 
analysis of the ammonia by electricity, differs from that which 
results from this method ; im this process there is a consider- 
able joss of nitrogene, and a production of oxygene and 
inflammable gas. In consequence of these appearances, 
Mr. Davy proposed some queries, affecting deeply the funda- 
mental doctrines of modern chymistry. One of-his queries 
he has been able to answer in the affirmative. It is that the 
gas developed in the first part of the process of the absorp- 
tion of ammonia by potassium is common hydrogen gas, 
similar to that obtained by dissolving zinc in sulphuric acid, 
The second was whether nitrogene has a metallic basis which: 
alloys with the metals employed in the experiment. The 
experiments hitherto made do not seem to favour this idea ; 
but they are not absolutely conclusive. If it is completely 
disproved, it would seem that nitrogene is absolutely converti- 
ble ato oxygen and hydrogen; and that its elements are 
capable of being furnished by water. 


‘A conclusion of such importance,’ says Mr. Davy; “and so’ 
unsupported by chymical facts, that it ought not to be admitted 
exeept upon the most rigid and evident experimental proofs,’ 
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The experiments which Mr. Davy has detailed in the first 

rt of this paper, are very analogous to those already pub- 
Fist hed, of which an account has been given Mm one of our 
former numbers. But the in uiry is still imperfect, and we 
have enly to hope for a someien elucidation of this obscure 
but interesting subject, from the genius and unremitting in- 
dustry of the professor. 

Mr. Davy has again examined the electrical analysis of 
ammonia with additional precautions to avoid error, and is 
satisfied that his former conclusions are essentially correct : 
100 parts of ammonia in volume, when decomposed by elec- 
tricity, uniformly become 180, and the gas produced consists 
in 100 parts of 74 hydrogene and 26 nitrogene. 


Il. Further Inquiries respecting Sulphur and Phosphorus. 


The compounds of potassium with their inflammables 
evolve less hydrogen by the action of an acid, than the same 
quantity of potassium would produce in an uncombined 
state. [t is probable, therefore, that it gains oxygen from 
the sulphur and phosphorus. When the combination of po- 
tassium with sulphur and phosphorus are decomposed by 
muriatic acid, there are precipitates, which do not appear to 
be sulphur aud. phosphorus in their common state, and the 
phenomena of which incline Mr. Davy to believe that they 
are in a less degree of oxygenation. 


Ill. Further Inquiries respecting Carbonaceous Matter. 


The results of these experiments are negative.. Charcoal 
and nitrogene were intensely ignited together, by voltaic elec- 
tricity. Both the charcoal and nitrogene were unaltered ; the 
volume of the gas was increased one-sixth, owing to the evo- 
lution of carburetted inflammable gas from the charcoal. 

Charcoal cannot decompose corrosive sublimate. The acid 
in this case is oxygenated, and it appears that charcoal can- 
not be ignited by oxymuriatic acid. In the experiment a 
very small quantity of muriatic acid was formed, by the 
hydrogene which had escaped from the charcoal. 


IV. Further Inquiries respecting Muriatic Acid, 


Mr. Davy has proved that muriatic acid gas is a compound 
of an unknown base (which may be called dry muriatic acid) 
and water ; and oxymuriatic acid is the same base, free from 
water, and united to oxygene. 


‘ Of all known substances belonging to the class of aeids,’ (says 
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Mr. Davy) ‘ the dry muriatic acid is that which seems to possess. 
the strongest and most extensive powers of combination. It 
unites with all acid matters that have been experimented upon, 
except carbonic acid, and with all oxides (including water) and 
all inflammable substances that have been tried, except those 
which appear to be elementary, carbonaceous matter and the 
metals; and should its basis ever be separated in the pure 


form, it will probably be one of the powerful agents in chy- 
mistry.’ 


Mr. Davy has made several attempts to procure ‘this sub- 
stance uncombined, with some of which he concludes this 
paper. But as they have been all unsuccessful, we think, i€ 
needless to give an account of them. 





=—_—_— —— 





Art. [I1.—History of Brazil. By Robert Southey— 
Part the First. Longman, 1810. 4to. pp. 659, pr. 


RECENT events have rendered the Portuguese colony’ 
of Brazil a much more interesting field of speculation and 
inquiry to Englishmen, and to the world in general, than there 
was any chance of its ever becoming under the ancien regime’ 
of the House of Braganza ; and the natural curiosity of 
mankind, which will not suffer them to rest satisfied, while 
any thing remains unknown on a subject of general. interest, 
must, we think, be indebted to Mr. Southey, for.the full gra- 
tification which his present labours are calculated to afford. 
them concesning the former state of this now doubly im- 
portant empire, from the time of its first formation as a colony, 
down to the present eventful era. We should, however, be 
doing Mr. Southey injustice, if we placed the utility of his 
labours merely on the foundation of a satisfaction to curio- 
sity. There is no subject more worthy the attention of the 
politician than the system of colonization altogether ; and in 
this view it must be an improving study to trace the origin 
and progress of one of the greatest colonies that have been 
established by the European governments since the discovery 
of the New World. - 

For the sake of facilitating, as far as is in our power, the 
further progress of these laborious inquiries, we think, it: 
right before we proceed to give a mere particular account of 
the present division of the work, to copy the following adver- 
tisement, which through the channel of our Review may 
possibly fall into the hands. of a possessor of some of the 
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books in question, who may not chance to see the publication 
in which it is inserted : 


* Should any person who may see this volume be in possession 
of any of the books enumerated below, he would greatly oblige 


and serve me by consigning it to Messrs, Longman and Co. for. 


returned. 

* Litere Annuc Provincie Paraguarie, &c. 

{‘ Any volumes of the Jesuit’s Annual Letters or Relations, 
except those from 1551 to 1558, and those for the years 1601, 
2, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8.) ; 

‘ Montoya, Conquista Espiritual de Paraguay. 

* Lozano, Hist. de Paraguay. 

‘The Latin Translation of Charlevoix’s Hist. of Paraguay, 
Venice, 1779. — on 

‘ Fasti Novi Orbis. Venice, 1777. (a work published under the 
name of Cyriacus Morelli, by the Jesuit P. Domingo Muriel.) 

* P. Sim. de Vasconcellos. Vida do P. Joam. de Almeida. 

* O Valeroso Lucideno. 

, © Rel. diaria do- sitio do Recife. Lisbon, 1654; or the Italian 
¥ranslation. 

‘ Anchieta’s Brazilian Grammar. 

* Something more than-the title promises, is comprised in the 
present work. It relates the foundation and progress of the ad- 
jacent Spanish provinces, the affairs of which are in latter times 
inseparably connected with those of Brazil. The subject may, 
therefore, be considered as including the whole tract of country 


my use, and he may rely upon its being speedily and carefully 
R.'S. 


between the rivers Plata, Paraguay, and Orellana, (or the Ama-. 


zons,) and extending eastward towards Peru, as far as the Por- 
tuguese have extended their settlements or their discoveries. . 

‘The only general history of Brazil is the America Portu- 
gueza of Sebast. da Rocha Pitta, a meagre and inaccurate work, 
which has been accounted valuable, merely because there was 
novother. There are many copious and good accounts of the 
Dutch wars. Earlier information is to be gleaned from books 
where it occurs rather incidentally than by design. Authorities 
are still scarcer forthe subsequent period, and for the greater 
part of the last century printed documents almost entirely fail. 
A collection of MSS. not less extensive than curious, and which 
is not to be equalled in England, enables me to supply this chasm 
in history. The collection was formed during a residence’ of 
more than thirty years in Portugal, by the friend and relation 
16 whom this work is inscribed.* Without the assistance which 
Ihave received from him, it would have been hopeless to under. 
take, and impossible to complete it.,-—Prrrace. 





* The Rey. Herbert Hill, 
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We cannot yet appretiate the real importance of this inva- 
luable collection of MSS. by any knowledge of the use to 
which Mr. Southey has been enabled to apply them, since 
the present volume extends no further than to the year 1640, 
and consequently the portion of history whieh it contains, 
terminates at a period considerably previous to the commente- 
ment of that which they are said particularly to elucidate. 
But the promise which Mr.:Southey gives us from his own 
knowledge of their contents is a most agreeable one; since 
the observation which he makes on the history-of Brazil, is 
consonant with that which every reader of American history 
must have remarked, as applicable to all the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese colonies in the New World, that, diffuse and particular 
as are our accounts of their commencement, we lose si 
altogether of their internal affairs from the moment that they 
have acquired that consistency and uniformity of government 
which adds to the political importance, much more than it 
takes from the romantic interest of history. : 

‘The discovery of Brazil.was made by chance seven years 
after the first voyage of Columbus. Vicente Yanez Pinzon, 
one of the adventurers in that memorable expedition, after 
his return to Spain, obtained a commission from the court of 
Castile to go in search of new countries.. In Dec. 1499, he 
set sail from the port of Palos, and was driven by a tempest 
from the Cape. de Verd islands to Cape St. Augustin’s, om 
ihe Brazil coast, on the 26th of Jan. 1500. ‘They went on 
shore and took possession in the mame of the crown of Castile. 
From hence they coasted round northwards to the country of 
Maranham, and the mouth of the vast River of Amazons. 
It happened that while Pinzon-was upon his voyage a fleet 
was fitted out at Lisbon, destined for the East Indies, under 
the command of Pedro Alvarez Cabral, which, proceeditig’ 
on its course, was also driven by stress of weather to the 
same quarter of the globe exactly three months after tlie’ 
arrival there of Pinzon; and thus, by an extraordinary con- 
currence of circumstances, America, after having remained 
unkown to the eastern World during a succession of ages, to 
which the records of history can affix no limit, would have 
been discovered by mere chance ia 1500, even if Columbus 
had never undertaken his voyage in quest of it in 1493.. 
Cabral, after having taken possession in the name ofthe 
crown of Portugal, made no further stay at Porto, Seguro;: 
where he landed, but pursued lis voyage to India as soon as» 
the wind permitted. Poty: eeeett 

Emanuel was no sooner informed of the discovery which 
accident had thus made, than he caused a squadron to be fitted 
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out under the command of Amerigo Vespucci to pursue it 
further. He sailed about the middle of May in the ensuing 
year, and made land after a three months’ voyage. He 
remained long enough on the coast to make several impor- 
tant observations on the character of the natives and qualities 
of the soil and climate and then returned, bearing to Europe 
the melancholy confirmation of the existence of a race of can- 
nibals (often before asserted but never satisfactorily proved) 
and of their being the proprietors of a country on which 
Providence seemed to have lavished all the beauties of nature, 
so as to render it a second terrestrial paradise. Curiosity and 
interest were both awakened by these accounts; in 1503, 
Vespucci undertook a second voyage, and in the succeeding 
year had the honour of establishing the first European .settle- 
ment on the continent of America. A fort was built, and 
twenty-four men left to maintain it, five months having been 
previously spent in establishing a good understanding with 
the natives, whom, notwithstanding the fact of cannibalism 
was proved, they found to be a sufficiently intelligent and 
(with proper care to conciliate) a manageable race of beings. 
The Brazil wood, with which the country was found to abound, 
constituted the most valuable part of the cargo with which 
they returned, and this important production gradually gave 
name to the whole coast, superseding the holy. catholic appel- 
lation of Land of the Holy Cross, which Cabral had first 
assigned it. In this infant state of the settlement the expe- 
dient was already adopted, (which had previously been prac- 
tised by the Portuguese in their eastern colonies) of trans- 
porting criminals thither to serve the state during a limited 
period, or to settle, according to their inclination or circum- 
stances ; and this system, (which Mr. Southey calls ‘ a wise 
one, if wisely regulated,’) was, for a long course of years, 
perhaps is even to this hour, attended with those fatal conse- 
quences to the morals of the infant society which form the 
leading and insurmountable objection to similar expedients 
by whatever nation they are adopted, and in whatever quarter 
of the globe carried into execution. Let our British legis- 
lators attend the following passage : 


‘ The usual offences which were thus punished, were those of 
blood and violence: ferocious propensities, which were notlikely 
to be corrected by placing the offenders in situations where they 
* might indulge them with impunity, and consider the indulg- 
ence as meritorious. This system was immediately extended to 
Brazil: the first Europeans who were left 6n shore there were 
two convicts. In Africa or in India, the exile was sent to bear 
arms with his countrymen, who would not regard him as dis- 
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graced, because they were obliged to associate with him. To 
be degraded to Brazil was a heavier punishment; the chance of 
war could not enrich him there, and there was no possibility of 
returning home with honour for any signal service. They were 
in one point of view better disposed of, inasmuch as in new Colo- 
nies ordinary men are of greater value than they can be else- 
where—but they became worse subjects, Their nuwbers bore 
a greater proportion to the better settlers ; and they were, there- 
fore, more likely to be encouraged in iniquity than reformed by 
example ; to communicate evil than to learn good. Their inter- 
course with the savages produced rothing but mischief; each 
made the other worse ; the cannibals acquired new means of 
destruction, and the Europeans new modes of barbarity. The 
Europeans were weaned from that human horror at the bloody 
feasts of the savages, which ruffians as they were they had at 
first felt, and the natives lost that awe and. veneration for a 
superior race which might have been improved so greatly to their 
ewn advantage.’ 


However just these observations may be, however true as 
. applied to the history of Brazil, however generally and mo- 
rally correct, and however strictly and in all points applicable 
by comparison to our own Botany-bay system, we Cannot sup- 
pose that those statesmen whom Bentham failed to persuade, 
will allow themselves to be convinced by Southey. Letus hope, 


however, that their eyes are at length opened, and the hour of 
reform, in this respect at least, is fast advancing. 

We shall not trouble our readers with the dates or succés- 
sion of the different settlements, or particulars of their first 
founders, for which we must refer them to the work itself ; 
but the foundation of the colony of Bahia de to dos os Santos 
(the Bay of All Saints) is attended with some circunistances 
of unusual interest. Diegd Alvarez, a native of Viana, was 
wrecked at the entrance of this bay in the year 1510, and was 
the only one of his ‘crew that escaped the waves, or the de- 
vouring age of the cannibal inhabitants. This escape he 
owed to his talents and courage. He rendered hiniself use- 
ful to the savages, astonished them by the powers of a musket, 
which, together with some gunpowder he had the good for- 
tune to preserve from the wreck, and fivally attained to so 
great a degree of influence over their minds that, under the 
name of CaRaMuURU, (the man of fire) he was at last ad- 
vanced to the sovereign dignity, had his choice of ‘wives am 
the daughters of their chiefs, and became the patriarch of a 
numerous progeny, many of whose descendants remain to 
this day established in fame and opulence at Bahia, and ate 
proud of tracing their origin froin so illustrious a monarch. 
Ou his bare promise to return“amdng them, they suffered him 
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without opposition to embark for a in a French vessel, 
which by chance arrived in the bay. His design was to visit 
his native country; and persuade king John the Third (who 
had then lately succeetted his father Emmanuel) to assist hint 
in the formation of a colony at the seat of his Indian empire. 
The interested views of the French government, which had 
almost from the-time of its first discovery looked with envious 
eyes at the Portuguese settlements in Brazil, prevented hinr 
from effecting his purpose ; but he contrived to send the in- 
telligence and advice which he could not convey in person ; 
and, returning shortly afterwards agreeably to the pledge he © 
had entered into with the natives, he had the satisfaction of 
cotitributing to the erection of the desired settlement, which 
he lived to see not only the most flourishing of all the Por- 
tuguese colonies, but the principal seat of her Brazilian 
empire. ‘The city of St. Salvador’s was founded in the Bay 
of all Saints, in the month of April, 1549. Caramuru wad 
then still alive and rendered signal services to the governor 
‘Thome de Sousa, by persuading his Indian subjects and allies, 
not only not to obstruct, but to contribute their assistance 
towards the important work of the foundation. 
_ Nevertheless, it was full thirty years after the discovery and 
first settlement of Brazil, before the Portuguese government 
began to bestow any serious attention upon its colonial inte- 
rests and advantages. In the year 1531, with a view of 
encouraging séttlers, and providing for the settlements at the 
least possible charge to the parent state, the plan was adopted 
of distributing the whole coast into hereditary captaincies, of 
which grants were made to favoured adventurers, all inde« 
pendent of each other, and to be supported at the private 
expence and risk of the individuals concerned, This system 
of colonization had been found to answer very well in Ma- 
deira and the Azores; and the government did not take into its 
consideration the important distinction between those small 
insular settlements and an immense. extent of continental 
coast, peopled with savage inhabitants, at a great distance 
from the parent country, and in which the different establish 
ments already made, ‘ were so far asunder that one could not 
possibly afford assistance to another.’ The consequences of 
this injudicious plan were what might have been foreseen 
without much difficulty. Many of the individual grantees 
were ruined by the expences of ‘fitting out, many more found 
themselves unable to maintain their widely extended properties 
against all the disadvantages of their situation, all of them, 
with a view of repairing their shattered fortunes, and making 
the most of their dearly purchased estates during the shortest 
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possible period, adopted a system of the most vexatious 
tyranny and oppression over the subject settlers, and the poli- 
tical condition of Brazil as a national settlement, declined 
rather than advanced through the remaining part of the first 
half century after its establishment, until the sovereign at last 
determined to revoke the powers of the several captains with- 
eut disturbing their granis, and to appoint a governor-general 
with full vice-regal authority. The first person so appointed 
was Don ‘Thomas de Sousa, and his first act of government, 
the foundation of St. Salvador’s before mentioned. 

Previous to the relation of this event, however, Mr. Southey 
has in pursuance of the plan laid down in his preface, inter- 
rupted the regular progress of his Brazilian annals, in order to 
introduce, with considerable detail, the history of the discovery: 
of the River Plate, and the first settlements of the Spaniards 
upon its coasts, and along the banks of the Paraguay and 
Parana rivers, which form by their junction that vast estuary. 
The most singular circumstance relating to the foundation of 
these provinces, is, that contrary to the usual progress of 
colonization, the settlers in Paraguay proceeded gradually from 
the heart of the country' towards the sea coast, not, from the 
sea coast to the interior. ‘The foundation of Buends Ayres, 
indeed, preceded that of the higher colonies ; but it was de- 
stroyed within a very short period by the savages, and no pers 
manent settlement was established near the mouth of the 
river for a great number of years posterior to the erection of 
the city of Assumption and the neighbouring settlements, 
This reverse of the general order of things is easily accounted 
for by the views of the first settlers and of the Spanish go- 
vernment, which, as is well known, were directed entirely to 
the imaginary existence of gold and silver mines of immense 
wealth upon the banks of the river. It was soon ascertained 
that no such treasures-were to be derived from any of the 
lower regions, and the settlements were accordingly made as 
near as possible to the source, still with the hope which re- 

ted and invariable disappointments were insufficient to 
subdue, of finding this El Dorado somewhere among the 
countries between the river and the adjacent frontiers of Peru, 
The system, notwithstanding, was evidently dangerous in the 
extreme to the undertakers, and the experience of repeated 
disasters at last drew the attention of government to what 
ought to have been its primary object, the final settlement of 
the colony at Buenos Ayres. 

Our limits will not permit us to accompany Mr. Southey 
through all these details—nor shall we follow him in his spi- 
: sited and well written narration of the famous vo of 
Crit. Rav. Vol. 21, September, 1810. Cc. 
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Orellana down the river of Amazons; but we cannot pass 
over without some further notice the singularly interesting 
details of the adventures of Hans Stade, which, though we 
think there is some reason to suppose he may have excited 
the traveller’s privilege of exaggeration in what immediately 
respects himself, we agree with Mr. Southey in considering 
as strongly marked with authenticity, so far as they relate to’ 
the manners and customs of the native Brazilians. | 
Hans Stade was, as his name declares, a German by birth ; . 
but happening to be at Seville at the time of a great expedi- 
tion being fitted out for Paraguay, he swallowed the bait of 
the gold and silver country, and embarked as one of the 
adventurers. He was destined, however, for a fate far diffe- 
rent from that which he had promised himself. After twice 
suffering shipwreck on the Brazil coast, he was at last com- 
elled to rest contented with the office of, gunner in a small 
ortuguese fort, which was entrusted to him on account of 
his skill in that art. In this capacity he exerted himself 
very horiourably and successfully against the hostile savages, 
who were constantly on the watch to annoy him ; at last, he 
was surprized by them, made prisoner, and conveyed imto 
the interior of their country. Among the native inhabitants 
of Brazil, three distinct races of people successively ob- - 
tained the mastery of the country. The first were the 
Li apis who had been driven from the coast yate the interier 
a short time previous to the discovery of the country, by the 
Tupis ; and these last were afterwards im like manner got the 
better of by the Aymores. At the time of Hans’s expedi- 
tion, however, the Tupis were paramount; and the most 
fierce and powerful of all the Tupi tribes, was that of the 
Tupinambas, to which Hans had the misfortune of being 
enthralled in the manner we have just stated. It is necessary 
to add also, that the French, who, without having obtained 
any regular settlement on the Brazil coast, carried on a con- 
stant piratical warfare with the Portuguese, and agreeably to 
the restless, intriguing and ambitious spirit of their wation, 
were always devising schemes to annoy those whom they 
could not dispossess, had insmuated themselves into the good 
graces of the Tupinambas, and inflamed their evil disposition 
against the old settlers to the most rancorous height ; while 
they not only connived at, but openly excouraged, whenever 
opportunity offered, that horrible practice of cannibalism, 
which they knew to be the greatest terror ef their enemies, 
and consequently useful towards the attainment of their own 
aelfish ends. ‘This is, indeed, a wickedness almost incre- 
dible ; but the fact is stated so as hardly to admit of doubt ; 
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nor are we to suppose that the Portuguese were in the habit 
of infusing scruples into the minds of their own allies, as to 
the lawfulness of retaliation. . 

Such being the state of Brazilian politics, it is not to be 
wondered at if poor Hans looked upon himself as_ read 
flayed, and buccanneered from the moment that he fell into 
the hands of these bloody minded butchers. 


‘ He gave himself over for lost, and exclaimed, Into thy hands, 
O Lord, do I commit my spirit. The prayer was hardly ended 
before he was knocked down; blows and arrows fell him 
from all sides ; but he received only one wound, in the thigh. 
Their first business was to strip him ; hat, cloak, jerkin, shirt, 
were presently torn away, every one seizing what he could get. 
To this part of the prize possession was sufficient title: but Hans’s 
body, or carease, as they considered it, was a thing of more con- 
sequence. A dispute arose who had first laid hands on him, aud 
they who bore no part in it amused themselves by beating the 
risoner with their bows. It was settled that he belonged to two 
rethren ; then they lifted him up, and carried him off as fast 
as possible towards their canoes, which were drawn ashore and 
concealed in the thicket. A large party who had been left in 
guard advanced to meet their triumphant fellows, showing Hans 
their teeth, and biting their arms to let him see what he was to. 
expect. The chief of the party went before him, wielding the 
swara pemme, the club with which they slaughter their prisoners, 
and crying out to him, Now Pero, (as they called the Port 
thou art a most vile slave! now thou art inour hands! now thou 
shalt pay for our countrymen whom thou hast slain! They then 
tied his bands ; but another dispute arose, what should be done 
with him. * * * Poor Hans had lived long enough in Bragil 
to understand all that was suid, and all that was to:be done; he 
fervently said his ,prayers, and kept his eye upon the slaughter 
club. The chief of the party settled the. digpute by saying, We 
will carry him home alive, that our wives may rejoice over him, 
~and he shall be made.a kuawy-pepike, (as we say, a Michaelmas 
goose) that is, he was to be killed at the great drinking feast. 
Then they tied four cords round his neck, fastened them to the 
ends and sides of a canoe, and pushed off.’ 


This respite was not of a nature calculated to raise his spi- 
rits to any extravagance of joy ; so that, what with the imme- 
diate pain of his wounds, and the anticipation of being made 
a Michaelmas goose, and .in that character one of the prineci- 
pal personages at a feast where he is ‘ not to eat, but tovhe 
eaten, by a congregation of politic Indians,’ he found'no bet- 
ter amusement during his voyage than that.of singing ‘ De 
Profundis,’ which his savage conductors, without understand- 
ing Latin, perceived casily “= to betoken a mind ill at 

. 
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- ease, and made their mocks of him accordingly. They passed 
the first night on shore, and on the succeeding day a storm 
arose which they called on Hans to disperse by his prayers. 
The storm subsided, and Hans seems as willing as the Indians 
could have been to believe that it was an interposition of the 
God of Christians in his favour. The circumstance, how- 
ever, proved in the end a fortunate one for him, though the 
respect which it excited did not at first take away from the 
culinary appetite with which they surveyed him. 


* A second night was passed like the first, and they congra- 
tulated each other that on the morrow they should reach home: 
but I, says he, did not congratulate myself.’ 


This simple observation is truly pathetic,-and cannot fail to 
interest every reader warmly in the fate of the poor unhappy 
victim. 

As soon as they got home to their town, which is described 
with great minuteness, the savages introduced their say 
in triumph to their women, who were in the fields dig- 
ging mandioc, and forced him to say to them in the Tupi 
language, ‘ Here 1 am, come to be your meat.’ Boys and 
girls presently crowded round him, and began tormenting 
him in the way that the fairies of old are said to have tor- 
mented lazy housewives, only that as the young Tupinambis 
were somewhat bigger and lustier than fairies, we may sup- 
pose their discipline to have been more severe in proportion. 

The former disputes were renewed, and it was at last re- 
solved that one Ipperu-Wasu, should have the glory of mak- 
ing a feast of him. 


. se explained this matter to him, they added that the 
girls would now come and lead him to Aprasse. What Aprasse 
was he did not know, but this he knew, that it could be nothing 


‘ They carried him to the house of their chief, Uratinge Wasu, 
the Great White Bird; a little hillock of earth had just been 
raised at the entrance, upon which they seated him, holding him 
lest he should fall. This he expected was the place of death— 
he looked round to see if the slaughter-club was ready, and 
asked if he was to die now. Not yet, they told him. A wo- 
man then approached, with a bit of broken glass set in a stick, 
with which instrument she scraped off his eye-brows, and began 
to perform the same operation upon his beard, but Hans resisted 
this, and declared that he would die with his beard. They did 
ot persist now, but some days afterwards shaved it off with a 
pair of French scissars.’ 
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The poor wretch was next forced to dance, though from 
the pain of his wounds scarcely able to stand, and this dance 
was what they called the Aprasse. 


‘ After it was performed, he was delivered into the hands of 


Ipperu Wasu, from whom he learned that he had yet some time 
to live.’ 


Soon afterwards, one of the captors made an oration, boast- 
ing of their having brought home a Portuguese to eat. Upon 
_ this, heaven inspired him to exclaim that he was no Portu- 
guese, but a Frenchman. This assertion, though not impli- 
citly credited, caused a considerable sensation in the assembly. 
The French, as has been said, were in a league of amity with 
the Tupinambas, and carried on an annual traffic in their coun- 
try. ‘To his inexpressible joy, he at last heard that they had 
resolved to defer the feast till the truth of his plea could be 


inquired into by confronting him with one of these occasional 
visitors. 7 


‘It was not long before one came to Uwattibi; the savages 
hastened to their prisoner ;—a Frenchman is come, they cried, 
and now we shall see whether thou art French or not. Great 
was his joy at hearing this. I thought, says he, the man was a 
Christian, and that it was not possible he could speak against 
me. He was led to him, the cannibals stood round, and the inter- . 

reter, who was a young Norman, addressed him in French. 

ans'’s reply made it plain that he was no Frenchman ; this the 
Tapinambas could not discover, but the wretch immediately 
said to them in their own language, Kill the rascal and eat him ; 
he is a Portuguese, and as much our enemy as your’s. Hans be- 
sought him for the love of God to have compassion and save him 
from being devoured ; but the Frenchman replied, that eaten he 
should be. Then, says he, I called to mind the words of the 
prophet Jeremiah, Cursed is he who putteth bis trust in man. 
He had a linen cloth over his shoulders which the savages had 
given him, being his only covering ; in his agony he cast it off 
at the feet of the Frenchman, and exclaimed, If I am to die, 
why should I preserve this flesh of mine to be food for them? — 
They led him back, and he threw himself into his hammock. 
I call God to witness, says he, what my pain was! and with a 
sorrowful voice I began to singabymn. Truly, said the savages, 
he is a Portuguese, for he is howling with the fear of death. 


That he was to die, was determined, and every thing was made 
ready for the ceremony.’ 


Misfortunes, observes poor Hans, never come single, and 
indeed it must have seemed to him very hard, considering how 


few days he had in all probability to live, that those few 
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should be embittered by a fit of the tooth-ache. This was 
so violent that for some days he was unable to eat, upon which 

his master kindly remonstrated with him, telling him he would 
make himself so thin that they must kill him before his time, 
in order to eat him while any flesh yet remained on his bones. 
This admonition had its effect ; and notwithstanding his tooth- 
ache, he began to eat again ravenously. 

Another time he was had out to dance and jump about for 
the amusement of a terrible Tupinamba chief, called Konyan 
Bebe, while they laughed and shouted round about him, ‘ See, 
our meat is jumping!’ He now again fully expected that his 
time was come ; but the agreeable expectation was again 
baulked, and Jpperu Wasu, who was in the main a very good 
sort of honest fellow, though a little too much addicted t6 
man’s meat, comforted him by the assurance that his hour 
Was not yet near. 

Soon afterwards, the tribe was attacked by its enemies the 
Tupmiquins, and Hans entertained hopes of effecting his 
escape during the confusion. He even obtained leave'to arm 
himself with bow and arrows and go out to the battle; but 
the invaders had the worst of the day, and poor Hans was so 
well watched, that no opportunity occurred during the whole 
éngagenient for effecting his purpose. ; 

Luckily for Hans, the appetite for man’s flesh, so voraci- . 
ously prevalent among the Tupinambas, was accompanied by 
the extreme of superstitious credulity ; so much so, that the 

* Jatter proved an effectual counterpoise to the former where+ 
ever they could be fairly brought into competition with each 
other. It so happened, that one or two fortunate occurrences; 
wholly unintentional on the part of poor Hans, had given him 
2 reputation for knowledge and powers beyond the reach of 
Ordinary mortals ; and a contagious disorder falling on Ipperu 
Wasu and all the members of his family at the same time, 
in consequence of which several among them died, it was 
universally ascribed to the anger of Hans’s god or tutelary 
demon, for their intention to devour him. Ipperu, with the 
fear of death before bis eyes, iu this extremity made a solemn 
vow, that in case Hans would restore him by his prayers, he 
should be preserved from the fate which awaited him. Hans 
prayed accordingly, though with a faultering tongue—and never 
did the most affectionate parent hang over the couch of a sick 
child with more trembling solicitude than poor Hans watched 
every turn and movement of his cannibal master’s disorder. 
At last Ipperu recovered, and although Hans could not feel 
himself altogether confident as to his perseverance iv those 
good dispositions towards him which the fear of death had 
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instilled, he yet was placed in a state of comparative ease and 
security, and through the medium of some other French 
traders who, from time to time, visited the settlement of the 
tribe; began to entertain hopes of his release, for which no- 
thing more seemed necessary than the intervention of some 
friends whose generosity might extend to colleet a sufficient 
number of articles of Indian traffic for his ransom: 

This generosity, however, it cannot be expected that the 
Frenchmen themselves were at all likely to evince in favour 
of Hans, whom, though a German, they knew to have served 
with their inveterate enemies, the Portuguese ; and accordingl 
the history of his captivity from this time forward, althou 
no longer calculated to excite the painful interest of his 
earlier dangers, abounds with vicissitudes of hope and fear 
much more agreeable to the reader than to the sufferer. ‘The 
limits of our work, however, are such as to constrain us, after 
conducting poor Hans so far through this ‘ valley of the sha- 
dow of death,’ briefly to add, that he finally effected his 
deliverante, and sat quietly down in his native country to 
write the history of his adventures, and transmit to posterity 
an account of the internal constitution, manners, and religion 
of those tribes among which he had so long been an unwilling 
inhabitant. 


‘ It is a book,’ Mr. Southey informs us, ‘ of great value, and 
all subsequent accounts of the Tupi tribes rather repeat than add 
to the information which it contains.’ ° 


Of this imformation the succeeding chapter of Mr. Sou- 
they’s history presents a very interesting abridgment. But it 
is now necessary for us rapidly to bring down the chaim of: 
— from where we left it to the conclusion of the vo+ 

ume. 

At the time of the appointment of Thomas de Sousa to be 
first governor-general of Brazil, the Jesuits had begun to dis- 
tinguish themselves by their zeal in the labours of conversion 
in many of the African and Asiatic settlements ; nor did the 
report of nations of man-eaters deter them from the pious 
resolution of extending their good works to.the South p eK 
rican. continent. The fleet which carried out Sousa from 
Portugal, carried with him a small number of these religjous 
devotees, whose energy and enthusiasm of character were well 


calculated to begin the work, to all appearance equally hepe- - 


less and full of danger and difficulty, The first in rank, as 
well as in activity and zeal, of these religious men was Father 
Manuel de Nobrega, whose name deserves to be perpetuated 
among those of the greatest.and most self-devoted benefactors 
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to the human race, admitting, as we do most cordially, the 
truth of Mr. Southey’s wise and liberal observation, that 


* Christianity, even disfigured and defiled by the superstitions of 
the Roman church, is still, from those moral and domestic pre- 
cepts which are inseparable from it, a great and powerful engine 
of civilization, a great and inestimable blessing.” 


To the name of N obrega, must be eternally associated that 
of Joseph de Anchieta, who, though his mission did not com- 
mence till four years after, proved himself fully equal to his 
precursor in enthusiasm and talent, and his superior in suc- 
cessful exertion. Nothing can be conceived thore wise, 
humane, and considerate, than the mode of proceeding adopted 
by these men. 


‘ They began by,winning the affections of the children, giving 
them store of triflidg presents ; by this sort of intercourse they 
acquired some use of the language themselves, and soon qua- 
lified the little ones for interpreters. They visited the sick, and 
while they believed that every one whom they sprinkled at the 
hour of death was a soul rescued from the devil, the charitable 
services which accompanied such conversions were not lost upon 
the |wing,’ . : ‘ 

«These missionaries were every way qualified for their office. 
They were zealous for the salvation of souls ; they had disengaged 
themselves from all the ties which attach us to life, and were 
therefore not merely fearless of martyrdom, but ambitious of it; 
they believed the idolatry which they taught, and were them- 
selves prrsuaded that by sprinkling a dying savage, and repeat- 

_ing over him a form of words which he did not understand, they 
redeemed him from everiasting torments, to which he was other- 
wise inevitably, and according to their notions of divine justice, 
justly destined. Ner can it be doubted that they sometimes 
worked miracles upon the sick ; for when they believed that the 

atier.t night be miraculously cured, and he himself expected that 
fe should be so, faith would supply the virtue in which it trusted.’ 
Notwithstanding the dangers and difficulties with which the 

Jesuits were surrounded from ‘the barbarism of savage life, 

by far the greatest obstacles to their progress, were in the 
greater barbarism which attends a certain state of civilization. 

And here we may revert to the vices of the transportation sys- 

tem, which, if not the only, was at least a most active cause, in 
propagating so detestable a state of society among the settlers, 
al a person preserving any principles of natural virtue and 

‘ honesty nm his composition, might well have doubted on his 

first arrival in Brazil, whether it were better to remain among 
his deformed and corrupted European brethren, os go and 
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‘herd with the less vicious candibals who surrounded them. 
We have already noticed the manner in which cannibalism 
was encouraged by the Europeans im support of their rival 
interests ; nor need we shudder at the thought while we cam 
bear to reflect without horror on the use of the scalping knife 
and tomahawk, of which both French and English did not 
hesitate to avail themselves even in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century! ‘Thus the savages themselves, inveterate 
as the custom and delicious as the practice of man-eating might 
be, evinced in many instances less reluctance to the abandon- 
~ment of it, than the European settlers shewed towards suffering 
the missionaries to enter on the benevolent work of persuasion. 
On another subject their labonrs were attended with yet more 
opposition and difficulty from the same quarter. Perhaps, 
Mr. Clarkson and the abolitionists of our own days, 
‘were not aware how closely in many respects they were 
treading in the footsteps of the Jesuits of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, encountering the same difficulties, struggling with the 
same prejudices, and opposed by the same interests with 
themselves. In vain did the courts of Spain and Portugal, 
(influenced and animated by the spirited denunciations of the 
Jesuits) issue edict after edict to repress the execrable prac- 
tices of the slave-dealers of South America. The distance 
of the settlement always presented means of evasion which the 
court could not detect, and opportunities of flagrant violation 
which it was unable or unwilling to punish. - The warfare 
against slavery continued through the whole progress of their 
labours in Brazil, to be the severest contest which the Jesuits 
had to support, and, to their eternal honour, they not only 
persevered in their struggles to the end, but maintained them 
on those principles of immutable religion and sound mora- 
lity, which were so little known or attended to by the age in 
which they lived. 

We must now hasten to take our leave of Mr. Southey for 
the present, hoping a renewal of our communication with 
him shortly. The remainder of this volume isfor the most 
part taken up by an account, very much in detail, of the Duteh 


invasion in 1623, and the long and bloody wars which fol- 


lowed,‘down to 1640, with which last mentioned period the 
volume concludes. The causes, general progress, and principal 
events of this war, may be collected from many i 

tories of the American settlements ; and the parti details 
which Mr. Southey has been enabled to from the ori- 
ginal sources of information within his reach, however credit- 
able to the i with which he has collected them, are 
not of a nature to fall within the compass of a Review. The 
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avarice of the Dutch invaders and the depravity of the Por- 
tuguese colonists, leave the impartial reader but little interest 
in the alternate successes and reverses of either of the con- 
tending parties ; and we emerged with some pleasure from 
this history of crimes and follies, to the account of a famous 
voyage that. was undertaken and executed up the river of 
Amazons into Peru, and from thence back again to the settle- 
ment of Maraaham, under the conduct of Teixeira, an enter- 
prizing commander appointed by the governor of that province 
to explore and render more perfect the ancient dicoveries of 
Orellana, in 1637. 

On his return from Quito in the ensuing year, Teixeira was 
accompanied by some Peruvians, anxious to share in the ho- 
nours and advantages of his enterprize. Among these was 
Father Christoval de Acunha, whose account of the voyage 
down the river is full of amusing and important information, 
and only makes us regret that he was not one of the compa- 
nions of Teixeira, in his more difficult and perilous naviga- 
tion of the preceding year.. 

One of the most interesting subjects of inquiry to which 
this journal gives rise, is, that respecting the actual existence 
of the race of Amazons, the reports of which, first heard by 
Orellana during his voyage in 1542, gave that appellation to 
the mighty sovereign of rivers, by which it has been generally 
known ever since to the prejudice of its discoverer. ‘These 
reports have constantly been repeated by the Indians, not 
only of the tribes adjacent to the river, but of more distant 
parts of the continent, from those early times even down to 
our own ; insomuch, that Condamine, who performed his 
voyage down the river in the year 1743, received precisely 
the same sort of information respecting them, that is reported 
by more ancient adventurers to have been received by them- 
selves. Nevertheless, Condamine, though assured not onlg 
of their past but of their present existence, sought in vain for 
any trace. of it except in the tales of his informants; and 
the continent of South America, though now almost tho- 
roughly explored by Europeans, has been explored without 
any success whatever, as to this very curious subject of inquiry 
gad exanvination. Mr. Southey’s mind is so much impresied 
by the: force of evidence contained in this constant and inva. 
riable tradition, that he is inclined to believe the fact, and 
‘would fain establish the actual existence of the race of ‘women 
without husbands,’ as they are denominated by the [ndians in 
some savage tracts of country, behind the settlements of 
Guyana, which are supposed to remain even to this day un- 
trodden by European foot, For. ourselves, we have so very. 
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lively a faith in the propensity of mankind, in alk ages and in 
all states of society,.to invent, believe, and propagate the 
romantic and marvellous, that we require something. more 
than the report of men, however consentaneous and long 
continued, to establish our belief in a fact so coutrary to any 
thing that is known in the history of man and the course of 
nature, In this enlightened age and country, there are few 
Englishmen to be found (we would by no means hazard the 
assertion that there are none) who believe the stories of St. 
George and the Dragon, and of Guy, earl of Warwick and 
the Dun Cow; but there are many well disposed country 
clergymen who teach their children that Lord Grenville is 
the antichrist, and many sensible old ladies, who believe at 
this day. that Fox was in the pay of Buonaparte. 
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Art. 1V.—The Officer’s Daughter; or, a Visit to Ireland 
in 1790. By the Daughter of a Captain in the 
Navy, deceased. 4 Vols. London, 1810. Price Il. 1s. 
Colbourn. 


THE multifarious productions, under the name of novels, 
which fall under our inspection, make it no very easy task for 
us to vary oir remarks, and at the same. time do justice to 
the numerous candidates who present themselves before our 
tribunal for judgment on their works, The Officer’s Daughter 
is one of those tales which afford amusement by detailing 
the various incidents that occur in life, without any mixture of 
the marvellous. The officer’s daughter, Louisa Courteney, 
meets with no great difficulties or romantic adventures, The 
’ mciderts or accidents which she does encounter, are what 
daily happen to young women, who enter into the society of 

rsohns of their own rank, or of superior circumstances. 
The troubles and perplexities she meets with, are natural and 
well thrown together; and the character of the heroine such 
as may be held up for imitation to any young woman in any 
situation in life. The chief beauty in this character is that 
delightful ingenuousness, which we wish to see in every fer 
male mind, and that unreserved confidence which subsists 
between Louisa and her father. Brought up in ease, and 
living sometimes with an amiable aunt in affluence and ele- 
gancé, slice evinces that affection and sensibility, that propriety 
and clieerfulness of conduct, with that polish of manners 
which a good education serves to nurture and expand, and 
which weaves such a fascinating charm in the whole texture 
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of the female character. She is the woman of fashion, with- 
out the disgusting boldness, which. too often marks the lady 
of haut ton. Her sensibility is without affectation, and her 
goodness without parade. 

Those novel readers, who gorge down every story, good, 
bad, and indifferent, which the circulating library can sup- 
ply, are continually demanding something more, they care not 
what, so as it is but something new. In the Officer’s 
Daughter (though they may be disappointed in something 
new) they may derive somé instruction by contemplating the 
characters of Louisa, her aunt, Mrs. Connolly, Margaret 
M‘Leod’s sad story, and the melancholy end of the man of 
fashion, who for the gratification of the moment acts the 
base part of a seducer of innocence, a deserter of the woman 
whom he had beguiled from her station in society, and a 
violator of the rights of hospitality. This character of 
Morrice’s is very well maintained, Indeed we have too many 
of these pests of society for the authoress to have found any 
difficulty, if she has lived much in the world, in completing 
the delineation. We will just give a slight sketch of the 
story, for the amusement of our readers who may feel inte- 
rested for the Officer’s Daughter. 

Louisa Courteney is the only child of a captain in the 
navy; who had married contrary to his father's approba- 
tion, who remained inexorable. His wife dying at an early 
age, leaves the heroine of this novel, a beautiful child, to the 
care of her father, who brings her up with all imaginable 
tenderness. 


* Educated in the school of the world, he endeavoured to 
convey to her young mind some of the experience he had 
learned ; at the same time he would often say, he would rather 
she was imposed on in life, than suffer the ingenuousness of her 
nature to be cramped by suspicion. The elegant precepts and 
information which-flowed from his lips, served to enlarge her 
mind, without taking from it any of its simplicity; and on her 
attaining her seventeenth year she was all the fondest parent 
could wish.’ 


It was at this period that Louisa was entrusted by her 
father to the care of a very amiable aunt, a widow lady by 
the name of Connolly, who resided at Dublin, as Captain 
Courteney was called to assist his brother officers in defending 
his country. In Mrs. Connolly, Louisa finds that real worth 
was blended with all that polish of manners, which tends to 
captivate the senses and rivet the affections. 

nder the care of her aunt, Louisa enters into the gaieties 
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of a Dublin life, and becomes the admiration of the men 
and the envy of the women, except some few, who can and 
do appretiate her character. Amongst, her many admirers, 
is a Mr. Morrice, a man of family, and presumptive heir to 
the fortunes and titles of his brother the earl of Rossmore ; 
who, though disclaiming the character of a libertine, was one 
of those beings who imagine wedded love depraved by its 
fetters, and think the necessity of living together is alone 
sufficient to weaken the tie. This gentleman becomes ena- 
moured of Louisa, who feels for him that preference which 
an unengaged heart may do without being in love. She takes 
pleasure’ in his society, and respects and esteems him as a— 
brother. She is however warned by a Roman Catholic priest, 
who is in attendance on a poor sick woman, whom Louisa’s 
charitable disposition induces her to assist, to guard her heart 
against the agremens of the Hon. Mr. Morrice, as his love 
was the property of another, and he discloses to her the story of 
_ Margaret M‘Leod, whom Mr. Morrice had prevailed upon 
to leave the house of her father, and put herself (according 
to a fashionable term) under his protection. He soon after 
cruelly deserts her. This piece of intelligence, of course, 
sinks “Mr. Morrice’s moral character in the virtuous mind of 
Louisa; and she is determined, should he make her an offer, 
to reject him. This offer is actually made on her father’s 
return ; and the union is most anxiously desired by her uncle, 
a rich and selfish man, as well as by Mr. Morrice’s family. 
Her father also, having met with some disappointments, is 
anxious to see her happily settled in life. In the mean time, 
she is deprived of her good aunt, who dies in a decline. 
Louisa accedes however to the wishes of her friends, and 
promises to marry the fashionable and agreeable Mr. Morrice, 
provided he can clear himself from the sad and shameful 
charge alleged against him. This charge he denies with every 
es orc of innocence, which men of his character can so 
well assume. Every thing therefore is settled for their mar- 
riage, when an unforeseen accident throws Margaret M‘Leod 
in their way, at the time Louisa is with her father and the 
Rossmore family at Exmouth; where this victim of seduction 
and desertion comes with a brother in the last stage of a con- 
sumption, confirms the sad tale, and developes the deceitful 
character of Mr. Morrice. 

A duel of course follows, and Morrice is killed by Sandie 
M‘Leod. Margaret dies, and Louisa after returning to Ire- 
land to take possession of some property left her by Ser aunt, 
marries a Mr. Tarleton, who is the next heir to the Earl of 
Rossmore, and whom she had seen on board her father’s ship 
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in the character of a midshipman. Through seme-youthful 
imprudences he had entered himself on board unknown té 
his father. This marriage of course renders ‘every thing 
as it should be ; happimess is the reward of virtae; and shame 
and repentance wait on the deceitful and the vicious. 

In the character of Mrs. Barnard our ‘authoress very well 
describes the vacant woman of fashion, or rather the votary 
of pleasure who neglects her lovely children for public places, 
dress, and lap-dogs. ‘This lady has a governess for her chil- 
dren, whose situation is little better than that of an upper 
servant; and here the authoress takes the opportunity of re 
marking, that 


‘ the situation of a governess is often much to be pitied; whep 
they are in company they too often meet with contempt from 
characters who, bolding a high rank in society themselves, know 
not how to appretiate merit in those whom fate has placed be- 
neath them. How many amiable young women in this situation 
suffer from the sneer of haughty ignorance, or the chilling look 
of superiority ; whilet the fashionable mother of the day seldom 
considers them a fit associate for ‘herself, though they are en- 
trusted with the care of the morals and manners of her children?’ 


The malice of little minds, and the love of defamation, 
our authoress pourtrays with much spirit; and in the cha- 


racter of Louisa she exemplifies the truth of‘ that passage of 
our great bard ; 


‘ If thou art as chaste as ice, 
As pure as snow, thou shalt net-escape calumny.’ 


Louisa, being ‘so pre-eminently lovely and.good, excites 
envy, hatred, and malice, and all uncharitableness. Her 
most amiable actions are maliciously canvassed, and can- 
structions put upon them most injurious to her character. . 
This ill nature of course is, in time, defeated ; and she rises, 
phoenix-like, with increased resplendency. The calumny by 
which she is for a time persecuted, is occasioned by her 
finding a most beautiful little child in one of her rambles, 
which, she supposes, had strayed from its nurse. . Louisa had 
walked out whilst she was at her aunt’s cottage at the Dargle, 
to inquire into the distress of a poor family, when she meets 
with the following adventure : : 


‘ Musing.one morning on the distressed sitiation of adlarge 
family she had just relieved, she strotled on:further than was her 
maual custom; and meeting a woman, asked how far she was 
from Mrs. Connolly’s cottage ? and was told, seme. distance; 
dor that.she was clase to Lord Powersaoust's. Not sorry to hear 
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this, by the directidn of the woman, she walked on, and soon 
veal the foot of the cascade; she stood some time contems 
plating this majestic sight; the water, falling down in torrents, — 
rivetted her to the spot ; and she was roused from her reveriéiby 
a beautiful child running out from a thicket, and taking hold of 
her gowo. Alone, in that place, she appeared to Louisa as a 
fairy ; perfect beauty reigned in her infantine face; she could 
not speak, but seemed to have a language peculiar to jerself, as 
she muttered something, and pointed to the place from whence 
she had come. Louisa obeyed her wishes, not doubting but she 
would find some one who would claim her. She followed ‘the 
mazes of the wood in vain; not a creature appeared; all was 
quiet, save the dashing noise of the torrent, and the low mur 
muring of the rills, arising from the same grand souree. 

‘ Louisa was astonished that no one seemed to be iw search: of 
the enchanting child, who still held by her gown, and seemed, 
with fretful impatience, to pull her on, as if she expected to'seé 
some person belonging to her; but on no one’s appearing, or 
habitation to be seen, Louisa thought it best to return to the 
spot where she had first met her, as some one might be there in 
search of her. She, therefore, ‘seated herself on a part of a - 
craggy rock, and hstening to the gentle murmuring of the sur- 
rounding waters, thought, with astonishment, of this adventure ; 
the child amusing herself, by bringing pebbles, and- putting 
them imto her lap, whilst often looking at the opening of the 
trees, as if she expected seme one to fetch her. Lovisa’s 
attentively followed her’s, when suddenly rushing forward, as if 
she had seen the object so tong ¢xpectéd, then tottering, with 
uncertain steps, she slipped into one of the streams of the cas+ 
cade. Louisa flew to the assistance of her new-found favourite’; 
sprang forward, and rushing into the stream,‘saved .it from ‘its 
apparent danger!—A form seemed, at this moment, to glide — 
throagh the trees, where they were not thickly set with ever- 
greens. Louisa saw it was the figure of an elegant woman;m 
a close white robe ; she waited in anxious expectation for her te 
join them, and claim the child 5 but here she was di inted ; 
no footsteps approached; and fecling eteelf wet, from the 
effects of saving the little creatore, who'was im the same ‘con- 
dition, she: thought the best plan was ‘to get heme. 2s: soen as 
possible. Taking then the child, and to consult with her aunt 
on what was best to be done, she proceeded, preps Pmt 
back, having no doubt -but so sweet a creature would be clai 
But. she looked ‘in vain ;—no anxious mother ran after, with -. 
distracted ‘levks, to claim the -object of her tenterest care! ‘No 
' father sought the infant of ‘bis fond expectation, but left it to 
the.care -of a stranger!—Rested now in the arms of beauty’s 
self, lay -an epiteme- of that beauty whieh ‘held it !—Almost 
fainting under.the burthen, Louisa reached her ‘home; she 
hastily rung at the bell, and before the servaite could answer it 
the door was-opened, ‘and-she’fell into the arms of Mr. Mortice? - 
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‘ This gentleman had paid an early visit fo the family at the 
cottage, and waited for some time, expecting Louisa’s return; 
and was just leaving the house, when he heard the violent ring 
at the door. He flew to open it, concluding it was ber he had 
anxiously expected. What was his surprise, when he saw her, 
with a beautiful child in her arms, tottering for support!—Mrs. 
Connolly and her friend hearing a bustle at the door, soon joined 
the party: all was confusion, Louisa’s varying emotions had 
now come toa crisis: the wet which still hung about her brought 
on a shivering, and she was immediately put to bed. Mrs. Con- 
nolly, almost in a state of phrenzy, was running about the house, 
convinced that Louisa would die! She was no longer mistress 
of herself. “No!” she exclaimed to Mr. Brownlow, “ she will 
not live; for no sooner have I discovered a blessing, than I am 
deprived of it!” In a state of despondency, she bitterly la- 
mented her fate, and prayed that she might be enabled to bear 
this severe trial, should she lose her! 

‘ The most skilful medical man in the neighbourhood was sent 
for; he found her in a high fever, occasioned by remaining so 
long in wet clothes; but he gave her aunt every hope of her 
speedy recovery. The innocent cause of this misfortune was 
neither slighted nor neglected; her winning ways secured the 
hearts of all the family. Mrs. Connolly had too much feeling 
and liberality, to shew any resentment to the little being who 
was so mysteriously thrown on their ——— she brought 
forcibly to her mind the infant she had lost, and pressed, with 
affectionate warmth, the little stranger to her bosom, On un- 
dressing her, the first night, the servant discovered a very beau- 
tiful gold locket, fastened under its frock, with the initials EC. 
This Mrs. Connolly deposited carefully, thinking it might, at 
some future time, lead to a discovery of who the parents 
were. 

*‘ The next day, she made every enquiry throughout the neigh- 
bourhood, but could not discover any tidings respecting in 
parents. Mr. Morrice called évery day to enquire for Louisa; 
she recovered rapidly, and the peace of the cottage was nearly 
restored. On regaiséng her reason, she had given an exact ac- 
count of the manner of her finding the child; during her illness, 
she incoherently mentioned it, but, on her perfect restoration, 
she gave a more clear account. Mrs. Gonety was of opinion 
that it had been lost by some careless servant ; but Mrs. Brown- 
low did not know how to reconcile that idea, for then she would 
have been sought for. They determined on putting an adver- 
tisement in the papers, as, no doubt, then the infant would be 
claimed. Mr. Morrice undertook the management of this bu- 
siness. Louisa soon recovered ; nothing remained but a 
of languor, which occasioned her going to bed earlier than the 
rest of the family, 

* One aight, ie had just awoke from an uneasy dream, when, 
by the pale glimmering of the candle, she saw a pale figure 
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bending over the child that was-sleeping in a bed in her own 
room. Starting from her pillow, she asked who it was? when, 
instead of answering, the figure hastily disappeared! She rung 
for her maid, and desired to know if any one had been in the 
room ?—She assured her there had not; and told her lady she 
thought it must have been adream. She felt certain of the 
contrary, and had some difficulty to compose herself again to 
sleep. She determined, on the following day, to search the 
rooms that were shut up, as she was sure the figure she had seen 
twice came from thence ; having readily obtained her aunt’s 
permission to satisfy her curiosity, Mrs, Connolly saying she 
and Mrs. Brownlow would go out, and make some enquiries 
about the child, thinking they might be able to trace from 
whence she came.’ 


From her tender care of this child the livid tooth of defa- 
mation endeavours to make many unsightly rents in the fair 
character of Louisa. But it turnsgout in the sequel that the 
child was thrown in her way by a young lady, who had mar- 
ried before she was of age, without daring to declare it, as 
she was a ward in chancery. Louisa soon after is directed, 
when at a masquerade, by one of the masks in the character 
of a gypsey, to send the child to Mrs. Brownlow, who proves 
to be its grandmother, With this account of the little found- 
ling, we will take our leave of the Officer’s Daughter. 


* 








Art. V.—Life of Lord Nelson. 
(Concluded. ) 


SIR HORATIO NELSON was raised to the rank of 
rear admiral in the 39th year of his age. The next service 
of peril in which he was engaged, was when. commanding 
the imshore squadron off Cadiz in the Theseus. On the 
evening of July 3d, 1797, all the launches and barges of the 
fleet were prepared under his command. The town and 
fleet at Cadiz had also provided against the attack, and the 
Spaniards sent out a number of mortar gun boats; a vigorous 
attack was made on them during the night, during which John 
Sykes, Nelson’s coxswain, was severely wounded in saving 
his commander’s life. This brave man twice accomplished 
this purpose by parrying the blows that were aimed at his 
commander, and at last actually interposed his own head to 
receive the full force of a Spanish sabre, which fighting, as 
- they were hand to hand, he could uot otherwise prevent from 

falling on Sir Horatio. On the following night Cadiz was 
again bombarded; no serious impression appears to have 
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been made on the place or shipping. The attack on Santa 
Cruz, originally projected by our hero himself, succeeded in 
the order of his exploits. The boats of the squadron, to- 
gether with a cutter, containing in all about nine hundred 
men, proceeded in six divisions against the town. They were 
uot discovered, it being night, till within half a gun shot of 
the landing place ; when Nelson directed the boats to cast off 
from each other, give an huzza, and push for shore. A fire of 
forty pieces of cannon with musquetry opened upon them 
from the town. The greatest part of the boats, owing to 
the surf and the darkness, were stove to the left of the Mole. 
The Mole was instantly carried by Captains Freemantle, 
Thompson, Bowen, and Sir Horatio, with the crews of four 
or five boats who had not missed their way. ‘The guns were 
spiked, when in an attempt to advance on the town, Sir 
Horatio’s right arm was shot through, and he was carried 
back to his ship. Thé bravery and affection of Captain 
Nisbet in insisting on accompanying his father-in-law into 
this perilous situation, contrary to the warmest remonstrances 
of the other, do him infinite credit. The first ship which 
the admiral could reach in the boat was the Sea-horse, but 
nothing would induce him to be put on board, though he was 
assured it might be at the risk of his life if they attempted to 
row to another ship. .‘ Then [ will die, he exclaimed, for I 
had rather die than alarm Mrs. Freemantle by her seeing me 
in this state, when [ can give her no tidings whatever of her 
husband.” Captain Freemantle was shortly after wounded, 
and Captain Bowen killed. Never was a more gallant though 
unsuccessful enterprize. On the arrival of Nelson in Eng- 
land, he was confined for some time ‘by the amputation of his 
arm ; during his stay in. England his mind seems by no means 
to have lost its relish for domestic enjovments. On the Ist 
of April, 1798, he hoisted his flag in the Vanguard; by his 
letters at this period he seems to have conceived that the 
interests of England required a peace. Early in May he 
joined Lord St. Vincent off Cadiz, under whom, as com- 
mander in chief, he was again placed. An instance occurs 
about this time of that strong sense of religion, which is_so 
frequently to be met with in the memoirs of this hero. In 
‘describing a storm, to the fury of which his squadron was 
exposed in the Gulf of Lyons, to Lady Nelson, he adds, 


« I ought not to call what has happened to the Vanguard by the 
cold name of accident; I believe firmly it was the Almighty’s 
goodness to check my consummate vanity. I hope it has made 
me a better officer, as I feel confident it has made me a better 


man.’ 
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The expedition under Buonaparte, destined for Egypt, had. 
been for some time in a state of readiness at Toulon, After, 
it had sailed and become master of Malta, it is fresh in our 
recollection, that Nelson was for a long time uncertain of its 
destination, as indeed was the rest of Europe, after a harass- 
ing search, during which he had been off Malta, to Alexan- 
dria, to Asia, and returned again to Syracuse, he resolved to 
dispatch Captain Troubridge to the Morea, as a likely place 
to procure intelligence ; he had, however, scarcely parted, 
when he returned with a French brig in tow, from which they 
learned that the enemy had been seen standing south-east from 
Candia, about four weeks before. Some additional intelli- 
gence to the same effect being also obtained about the same 
time, Sir Horatio determined to return to Alexandria, and 
the squadron accordingly stood again for the coast of Egypt. 
The French admiral, whose letters from Alexandria were 
intercepted, must have formed a strange estimate of British 
seamen ; when in his dispatches, while attempting to ac- 
count for the absence of the English fleet, he adds, as his 
private opinion, ‘ que ne se trouvant pasen nombre supé- 
rieur, ils n’auront pas juge 4 propos de se mesurer avec 
nous.’ 

On the Ist of August, the Zealous, Captain Hood, at four 
P. M. made the signal for the French fleet. When the officers 
rose from table on board the Vanguard, the admiral ex- 
claimed ‘ Before this time to-morrow, [I shall have gained a 
peerage or Westminster Abbey.’ The plan of the battle of 
the Nile is too well known to. render a detail of it necessary 
here. Captain Foley led the fleet in the Goliath ; it had long 
been a favourite idea with this officer, that if the French fleet 
were found moored in line of battle in with the land, to lead 
between them and the shore, as the French guns on that side 
were not likely to be ready for action. At half past six, P. M. 
the French hoisted their colours, Captain Foley anchored 
by the stern imside of the second of the enemy’s line Le 
Conquerant, and in ten minutes shot away her masts. The 
Zealous, Captain Hood, anchored by the larboard bow of 
Le Guerrier, which he totally disabled in twelve minutes. 
The third ship was the Orion, Sir James Saumarez, who 
after sinking a frigate by his tremendous fire, hauled round 
towards the French lime, and anchoring inside between the 
fifth and sixth ship, took his station on the larboard bow of 
Le Franklin, and the quarter of Le Peuple Souverain re- 
ceiving and returning the fire of both. ‘The Theseus, Capt. 
Miller, followed, and anchored inside of the third French 
ship Le Spartiate. The — himself entered the action 
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with the other division, and his was the first ship that an- 
chored on the outside of the enemy within half pistol shot of 
Le Spartiate ; he had six flags flying lest they should be car- 
ried away by random shot. The Minotaur, Defence, Belle- 
rophon, and Majestic, passed on a head of the admiral. 
The Culloden, it will be recollected, unfortunately got aground, 
and was not brought off till the following morning. The 
Alexander, Swiftsure, and Leander, were late before they 
could get into action. The Swiftsure began a well directed 
fire on the quarters of Le Franklin, and the bows of L’Orient; 
at the same instant the Alexander passed under the stern of 
the French admiral—the Leander took its station athwart 
hawse of Le Franklin, and raked both that ship and L’Orient. 

At length L’Orient struck her colours and appeared in 

flames. Admiral Brueys, who had received a shot that almost 
cot him in two, had desired not to be carried below, but to 
be left to die on the deck. When it became impossible to 
extinguish the fire on board the L’Oricnt, at length she blew 
up with a tremendous explosion. Le Franklin caught fire 
for the fourth time, but was providentially saved. After the 
explosion of the L’Orient the battle every where ceased for 
a considerable space of time; a silence ensued profound and 
impressive. The appearance of this nocturnal fight was 
most grand and dreadful to those on shore ; who, as appears 
from one of the intercepted letters, even on the following 
morning, could not make out which side had the advantage. 
During the heat of the battle, Nelson was wounded in the 
head; he was convinced the wound was mortal, but desired 
to wait for the surgeon till his tarn came. 

The surgeon having bound up the wound, requested the 
admiral to remain quiet in the bread room; but nothing 
could repress his enthusiasm; he ordered bis secretary to 
attend him, that no time might be lost in writing to the 
Admiralty. The secretary beholding the blind and suffering 
state of the admiral, was too much affected to write; the 
eagerness of Nelson was such that he took the pen himself 
and contrived to trace some words which marked his devout 
sense of his success. When it was known that the L’Orient 
was on fire, it was impossible to keep him below ; unassisted, 
he contrived to find his way up the ladders, and got upon the 

uarter deck, where he gave orders to send, the only boat the 
Vetiquerd had saved, and other boats of the squadron to thé 
assistance of the sufferers. He was’ afterwards got to bed, 
but continued restless, and got out again, to sign Capt. Hardy’s 
commission to the Vanguard. 

The French in this battle had a superiority of 184 guns 
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and 3,162 men; they lost five sail taken, three sail burnt, 
one driven on shore, and fired, and three frigates. A victory, 
Nelson said, was not a strong word enough, it should be 
called a conquest. From Buonaparte it drew the words, 
‘ The destinies have wished to prove by this event, as by all 
others, that if they have given us a great preponderance on 
the continent, they have given the empire of the seas to our 
rivals.” The court of Naples were frantic with joy ; the 
queen cried, 


‘ It is not possible ; she kissed her husband, her children, walked 
frantic about the room, cried, kissed, and embraced every person 
near her, exclaiming, O brave Nelson, O God bless our brave 
deliverer; Nelson, what do we owe to you? O victor, saviour of 
Italy, O that my swollen heart could tell him personally what 
we owe him,’ 


The reception of the hero at that capital after this need 
not be described. 

Qn the Gth of October, 1798, Sir Horatio was created 
Baron Nelson of the Nile, and of Burnbam Thorpe, with an 
annuity for himself and two succeeding heirs of 2000l. per 
annum. The honours conferred upon bim by corporate bodies, 
&c. are too numerous to relate. He received likewise presents 
from the Grand Seignior, emperor of Russia, and the kings of 
Sardinia and Naples. 

He was now to experience a new scene of life, that of 
being the darling of a grateful, but weak and wavering court. 
The calm in the south of Italy was,_it will be recollected, of 
short duration: it appears however that during this time he 
was insensibly becoming attached to Lady Hamilton, as also 
to the high and vindictive spirit of the queen of Naples. 
The subsequent flight of the court to Palermo, under the 
premaeee of Lord Nelson, the revolution and counter revo- 

ution at Naples, are too well known to need detail. The 
place our hero in the light of a hero of tomance. It is wit 
pain, however, that we are compelled out of justice to an 
individual, Captain Foote, to advert briefly to the circum- 
stauces that took place in the bay of Naples, a short time 

reviously to the restoration of the royal family to their throne, 
in Italy, in the summer of 1799. ‘The biographers had been 
warned by Captain Hardy of the difficulty and nicety of treat- 
ing of the events now before us; they have likewise corres- 
ponded with Captain Foote on the subject, but it appears to 
us that they have not done complete justice to that gentleman ; 
with a view no doubt of palliating any speck in the glory of 
Nelson, and with a wish to satisfy the feelings of Captain 
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Foote, as far as was consistent with that view.—Is this 
enough ? 

We proceed to a statement of the facts. Captain Foote 
was placed in the delicate situation of commanding a small 
force in the bay of Naples, to co-operate by sea with the 
cardinal Ruffo by land, in the reduction of the forts Novo 
and Nuovo, in which the republicans had taken shelter, and 
were defending themselves. Many reasons conspired to make 
the speedy reduction of these forts an object of the greatest 
importance. The expectation of a French naval force, 
without a British one of sufficient consequence to oppose it, 
was among the number; pressed by these considerations, and 
finding the cardinal’s operations by land very tardy, Captain 
Foote, in conjunction with the cardinal, signed a capitulation, 
by which the forts were to be surrendered, and security 
granted to those who defended them. ‘The policy of the 
measure is well defended in the vindication; that should 
however make no part of the present consideration, if the 
treaty was signed, and by those from the nature of their 
command duly authorised so to do, which is not denied; 
where can be the hesitation in saying, that the infraction of 
it was not justifiable? ‘The biographers applaud the conduct 
of Captain Foote, but at the same time defend Lord Nelson, 
and by that defence actually subscribe to the opinion that Cap- 
tain Foote’s conduct was wrong; of what value can such 
approbation be? Captain Foote rejects it in a manly manner. 
After Captain Foote had concluded the above treaty, Admiral 
Nelson arrived in the bay of Naples before it could be exe- 
cuted, and he was of opinion that it should not be executed 
without the approbation of his Sicilian majesty, Lords St. 
Vincent and Keith. But it appears that lord Nelson never 
consulted the two latter; he testified his sense of Captain 
Foote’s services, as did also their Sicilian majesties, but told 
him that he had been imposed upon by the cardinal; yet no 
possible reason had ever existed in the captain’s mind, that 
could lead him to suppose that the cardinal’s interests were 
opposite to those of his sovereign, since he was co-operating 
with him as the general in the confidence of the court. 
Here must rest the defence of Lord Nelson, that he knew 
the court secrets; but is that a sufficient defence for infringing 
a treaty, to which a British officer had set his name? This 
point our readers must decide for themselves, and if they feel 
an interest in the subject, we recommend to them the second 
edition of this pamphlet, which seems to place affairs in a 
clear light. ‘The biographers undoubtedly wished to sooth 
the captain’s feelings, and they have gone as far towards so 
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doing as was consistent with the duty they seemed to conceive 
as paramount, that of clearing his lordship of blame. 

We have omitted to mention that part of this pamphlet 
relates to a work entitled ‘ Genuine memoirs of Lord Nelson,’ 
by a Mr. Harrison, of whose treatment of his character 
Captain Foote seems to have the justest reasons to complain. 
The -unfortunate persons who were found in the forts, were 
considered as rebels, and some of them put to death. Here 
we will close this unpleasant part of our duty. Lord Nelson 
was created duke of Bronte in Sicily, for his services to that 
court, who owed every thing to his zeal and firmness in their 
cause ; if the cause of the system he pursued in the bay of. 
Naples is examined into, it may be traced in great measure 
to that strong horror of republicanism, and French politics 
which appears in every word and action of the admiral, im- 
bibed perhaps in some measure from the queen of Naples 
herself. When the king conferred the dukedom on Lord 
Nelson, the admiral begged leave to decline so noble a re- 
muneration, upon which the king replied, ‘ Lord Nelson, 
do you wish that your name alone should pass with glory to 
posterity, and that I, Ferdinand Bourbon, should appear 
ungrateful ” The letters of this sovereign give a higher idea of 
his sense, than what is generally entertained in this country. 
Our limits will not permit us to follow the admiral through the 
remainder of his services in the Mediterranean. In the latter 
end of the year 1800, he proceeded by Florence, Vienna, 
Dresden, &c. to Hamburgh, from whence he embarked for 
England with Sir W. and Lady Hamilton; he went imme- 
diately to see his father and wife, but his mind appears to 
have laboured under a disquietude, which prevented or damped 
that joy he would have once felt at rejoining his family circle 
after so long and anxious an absence. 

The expedition undertaken to dissolve the northern con- 
federacy shortly ensued. On the Ist of April Lord Nelson, 
with twelve sail of the line, left the main body of the fleet, 
then about four miles below Copenhagen. The Danish line 
of defence consisted of nineteen ships and floating batteries, 
flanked by two artificial islands, called the crown batteries, 
-and extended for about a mile along the whole front of the 
town, leaving intervals for the batteries on shore to play. 
The difficulties of the navigation were great ; indeed three sail 
of line got on shore. The average distance of the action 
was a cable’s length; it was perhaps as tremendous a one as 
Lord Nelson was ever engaged in. About mid-action a signal. 
of recall was given by the commander in chief, which it will 
be recollected was not attended to. Nelson’s observations, 
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say our authors, during the action, were heroically fine. ‘ It 
is warm work, and this day may be the last to any of us at a 
moment; but mark you I would not be else:. here for thousands.’ 
When the signal for discontinuing the action was shewn, he 
observed to Captain Foley, ‘ you know, Foley, | have only 
one eye, I have a right to be blind sometimes, and putting 
his glass to his blind eye, ‘ | really do not see such a signal.’ 
The successful termination of the engagement, the letter of 
Lord Nelson to the crown prince, by which hostilities ceased, 
and his subsequent personal bravery in venturing on shore 
among a populace who shewed a mixture of admiration, 
resentment, and curiosity, are circumstances that need not be 
repeated. On the recall of Sir Hyde Parker, Nelson be- 
came commander in chief in the Baltic, which situation his 
health shortly after compelled him to resign and to return to 
England. 

As the attack on Boulogne, the next of the admiral's ser- 
vices, was marked by nu decisive event, we will pass it over. 
When on the 10th of October, 1801, General Lauriston 
arrived in London, with the ratification of the preliminaries 
of pevce, the manner in which the mob complimented him, 
gave great offence to the British spivit of Nelson: ‘1 am 
mad, said he, to read that Englishmen drew a Frenchman’s 
carriage, 1 am ashamed for my country.’ On the 26th of 
April, 1802, he lost nis father; during the peace he spoke 
occasionally in the house, and drew up some remarks on 
naval subjects. We should have mentioned before that he 
was raised to the rank of a viscount afier the battle of Co- 
penhagen. 

On the renewal of hostilities, Lord Nelson was appointed 
commander in chief in the Mediterranean, the theatre of so 
many of his exploits, and was for two years employed in 
watching ‘Toulon, and in correspondence with the Italian 
courts. Iu his letters to government he particularly presses 
on their attention the danger of losing Sardinia, which he 
suspected to be the destination of the Toulon fleet. In this 
station he remained till the spring of 1805, when Villeneuve 
escaped from Toulon, and having joined the Spanish fleet 
under Gravina from Cadiz, for a long time eluded the vigi- 
lance of the British admiral. 

Lord Nelson was a long time baffled by contrary winds, 
and was a whole month getting down the Mediterranean, 
which the French had done in nine days. His attention was 
zmmediately directed to the West Indies, but the enemy had 
thirty five days start of him; no sooner were the enemy ap- 


prised of his arrival among the islands, though with a very 
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inferior force, than they fled across the Atlantic from the very 
terror of his name; without advice of their movements, the 
admiral dived into their intentions, and pursued them again to: 
Europe, and returned to Gibraltar, without having seen them ; 
where he went on shore, be tells us, for the first time in two 
years, wanting ten days. ‘Shortly after he returned to Eng-' 
land. Of Sir Robert Calder’s action with the same fleet, on 
its return to Europe, he always spoke as a victory, and was 
dissatisfied at the discontent of the nation, it most sincerely 
grieved him, he said, to see it insinuated ‘ Lord Nelson would 
have done better.” When in 1805 the unfortunate Austrian 
war was again kindled, he repeated to the Duke of Clarence, 
‘if your royal highness has any communication with govern- 
ment, let not General Mack be employed, for I knew him 
at Naples to be a rascal, a scoundrel, and a coward.’ Such 
was the confidence now reposed in our hero, that before he 
left England on his last command, Lord Barham gave him 
the list of the British navy, and desired him to choose his 
own officers, and also such ships as he wished, in addition to 
his present squadron. To the former part he replied, ‘ choose 
yourself, my lord, the same spirit actuates the whole pro- 
fession, you cannot choose wrong.’ The admural’s ship ar- 
rived off Cadiz, where the combined fleet were blockaded on 
the 29th of September, the birth-day of Nelson; care was 
taken that the enemy should not know the increase of num- 
bers. However desirous we are of coming to the concluding 
act of his life, we cannot refrain from quoting his noble 
conduct to Sir R. Calder; it is extracted froma letter to 
Lord Barham : 


‘ Sir Robert felt so much even at the idea of being removed from 
his own ship, in the face of the fleet, that I much fear I shall be 
thought wrong by the Board. I may be thought wrong as an officer 
in disobeying the orders of the rate by not insisting on Sir 
R. Calder’s quitting the Prince of Wales for the Dreadnought, and 
for parting witha ninety gun ship, before the force arrives which 
their lordship’s think necessary. But I trust I shall be consi- 
dered as having done right as a man to a brother officer in afflic- 
tion—my heart could not stand it, and so the thing must rest.’ 


On the memorable 21st of October the enemy were at 
sea. ‘The authors have recorded the prayer the admiral made 
to Heaven on the morning of that day. He put on the coat 
with the various honours he had received from different 
nations worked upon it. ‘In honour, he exclaimed, I 
gained them, and in honour [ will die with them.’ The 
danger of shewing himself im this dress was represented to 
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him by Captain Blackwood, but he would not hear of it, and 
gave as his reason the force of example. 

The combined fleet consisted of thirty-three ships, eighteen 
French and fifteen Spanish. Their line was in the form of 
a crescent, and the British fleet advanced to the attack in: 
two columns, the first and second in command, each leading 
his column, Nelson in the Victory, Collingwood in the Royal 
Sovereign. Collingwood’s division was first engaged; the 
Victory stood for Nelson’s old opponent, the Santissima Tri- 
nidada, playing her larboard guus at the same time on the 
Bucentaur. The circumstances of the action are so well 
known, that we shall confine ourselves to those immediately 
connected with Lord Nelson. The Redoubtable had for 
some time commenced a heavy fire from her tops on the 
Victory; at a quarter past one Lord Nelson and Captain 
Hardy were observed to be walking on the quarter-deck, he 
was in the act of turning towards the stern, a musket ball 
struck him on the left shoulder, and entering through the 
epaulet, passed through the spine, and lodged in the muscles 
of the back, towards the right side. Nelson instantly fell 
with his face on the deck ; ‘ Hardy,’ said he, ‘ { believe they 
have done it at last, my back bone is shot throngh.’ While 
he was being taken to the cock-pit, he covered his face and 
stars with his handkerchief that he might not be observed, 
Mr. Beatty, the surgeon, was then called, and his clothes 
were taken off. You can be of no use to me, Beatty, said 
Lord Nelson, go and attend to those whose lives can be 
preserved.’ The crew of his ship were shortly after heard to 
cheer ; he anxiously required the cause; Lieutenant Pasco, 
who lay wounded near him, told him one of his opponents 
had struck ; as the cheers became more frequent, his satis- 
faction visibly increased. ‘ How goes the day, Hardy, said 
he to the captain who had come down? ten ships have struck 
my lord;’ ‘ but none of ours I hope rejoined the dying ad- 
miral.” The following is the account of the last moments 
of this extraordinary man: 


‘ When the firing from the Victory had in some measure 
ceased, and the glorious result of the day was accomplished, 
Captain Hardy again visited the dying chief, and reported the 
entire number that had struck ; “ God be praised, Hardy, bring 
the fleet to an anchor.” The delicacy of Captain Hardy’s 
situation, from there being no captain of the fleet, was peculiarly 
embarrassing; and, with as much feeling as the subject would 
admit of, he hinted at the command devolving on Admiral Col- 
lingwood. Nelson feeling the vast importance of the fleet being 
brought to anchor, and with the ruling passion of his soul pre- 
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dominant in death, replied, and somewhat. indignantly, “ not 
whilst I live, I hope, Hardy, do you bring the fleet to anchor.” 
Captain Hardy was returning to the deck; when the admiral 
called him back and begged him to come near. Lord Nelson 
then delivered his last injunctions, and desired that his body 
might be carried home to be buried, uuless his sovereign should 
otherwise desire it, by the side of his father and mother. He 
then took Capt. Hardy by the hand, and observing that he would 
most probably not see him again alive, the dying hero desired 
his brave associate to kiss him, that he might seal their long- 
friendship with that affection, which pledged sincerity in death. 
Captain Hardy stood for a few minutes over the body of him he 
so truly regarded in silent agony, and then kneeling down again 
kissed his forehead: ‘ Who is that,” said the dying Nelson; “ It 
is Hardy, my lord.” « God bless you, Hardy,” replied Nelson 
feebly, and afterwards added, I wish I had not left the deck, I 
shail soon be gone. His voice then gradually became inarti- 
culate, with an evident increase of pain; when, after a feeble 
struggle, these words were distinctly heard: ‘ I have done my 
duty, I praise God for it.” Having said this, he turned his face 
towards Mr. Burke, on whose arm he had been supported, and 
expired without a groan,’ 


Our desire of presenting our readers with as good an ana- 


lysis of Lord Nelson’s career, as our limits would allow, will 
necessarily preclude us from entering much into the merits of 
his biographers. In the present case, indeed, we have judged 
it more seasonable to give an account of the work than a 
critique on it, as it would be impossible to allot sufficient 
space for the two purposes. 

Of the subject of these memoirs little need be said by us ; 
one of the strongest tests of the attachment of all ranks of 
society to him, was the mixed feeling of regret and joy so 
universally to be observed; when the news of the victory of 
Trafalgar were announced in the metropolis ; there were few 
instances perhaps where the former did not ree 

The following were the words of Captain Blackwood re- 
Jative to his character : 


‘ As far as my judgment went, I am sure Lord Nelson was the 
greatest and best admiral this country could ever boast. He 
governed those who were under him, by the most gratifying acts 
of kindness, endeavouring to make all sorts of service as pleasant 
as circumstances would permit. His discernment also made 
him assign to every officer that service for which his abilities 
were best calculated ; and though he would have duty done, he 
never drew the cord too tight. He carried on the duty of a 
commander in chief, by addressing himself to the feelings of 
those under him, in which he so well acted, that every officer 
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and man vied who should do his best: and I am quite persuaded, 
he succeeded in making bad officers so satisfied with themselves, 
that he reformed many, and from all produced more real ser- 
vice, than any other admiral ever did, or ever will do.’ 


Nor were personal intrepidity and professional skill the 
only accomplishments of this great commander; bis know- 
ledge of European politics, his insight into the interests, and 
the fancied interests of many of its states, especially those of 
Italy, and his discernment in the characters of those men 
who guided them, appéars to have heen extraordinary. On 
commercial subjects Mr. Rose and Mr. Pitt paid the greatest 
attention to his opinions. ‘To these commanding qualities, 
he added an openness and sincerity of heart, and, as is fre- 
quently exemplitied in bis correspondence with his father, 
the strongest religious principles. Lord Nelson’s refusal to 
ratify the convention signed by Captain Foote, will, we should 
imagine, find few advocates. Involving a fact of this nature 
in obscurity, is a poor subterfuge, nor do we conceive such a 
system can tend to raise higher the subject of these pages. 
The biographers owe an equal deference to the character 
of Captain Foute, as to that of Lord Nelson; and_as the 
former has not of course stood:forward so couspicuously on 
the canvass of life, a perfect and clear vindication of his 
conduct mast be infinitely more valuable to him, than the 
imputation of one wrong act can be detrimental to the fame 
of Nelson, an imputation which would be washed away by 
the full tide of his glory. 

The work before us is embellished with sixteen engravings, 
from paintings by West, Pocock, and Westall, and engraved 
by Heath, Filtler, Nagle, Anker Smith, Golding, Landseer, 
and Raimbach. ‘The portrait of Lord Nelson is from a 
painting of him by Abbot, at the age of forty-three. There 
are likewise some plans of battles, eed of his hand- 
writing, both with his right and left hand; in the use of the 
latter he improved greatly: his first attempt in a letter to 
earl St. Vincent is preserved. The first engraving is an alle- 
gory, from a painting by West; there is fortunately a key to 
It, by the help of which, and tolerable application, we doubt 
not in the course of time some idea might be formed of the 
painter's design. 

Of the other engravings, the most striking of the sea 
pieces, is Pocock’s battle of the Nile; in the battle of Co- 
penhagen, the Congreve rockets (we suppose) scar that part 
which represent the sky, most dreadfully, without, of course, 
conveying any additional idea of the state of the battle. Of 
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the other plates, West’s picture of Nelson in the cockpit of 
the Victory, mortally wounded, with his hgnd in Captain 
Hardy’s, claims the decided pre-eminence; the principal 
portraits are from hfe, by Mr. West, and the whole is finely 
executed. 

We observed in the beginning of the article, that the bulk 
of the work exceeds all reasonable limits, and that the 

‘authors or compilers have been evidently bewildered by the 

multiplicity of the materials in their possession. For their 
fidelity in adhering closely to their authorities, they merit 
thanks ; but the method in which they have strung the whole 
together, no one can possibly approve. The work is divided 
into books, each containing a portion of the life; to each 
book «is prefixed so much of Lord Nelson’s own journal, 
which is generally a string of dates, as the narrative occupies 
in the life; then comes the portion of biography in detail, 
interspersed with letters, many of which are of themselves 
journals, not so jejune as the former ; to this we can have no 
objection, they supersede the necessity of narration; but the 
fault lies here, that the sarhe things are frequently given in 
many letters, to as many people. We have the authors’ nar- 
ration, we have Lord Nelson’s journal, a letter to some 
friend, and perhaps a letter to Lady Nelson, all on the same 
subject; surely all this is at the best unnecessary. Again, 
many letters are introduced, not so much for the purpose of 
continuation of the action, as for the development of traits 
of character; but where can be the occasion of displaying 
the same traits so often? If it was necessary to introduce 
Lord Nelson’s journal, (we mean the brief sammary of all 
his actions, to distinguish it from his journals of many sepa- 
rate services), it might as well have appeared in one body ; 
this perhaps is not so material, its present appearance is how- 
ever disjointed and awkward. On these points we will not 
detain our readers longer. In the perusal we have met with 
more entertainment than we had expected. 

The actions of Lord Nelson are so fresh in the memory of 
us all, that it was natural to expect that a detail of them 
would be much more interesting to posterity, than to ourselves; 
and so in alt probability it will. But in so large a piece of 
biography, many things of course occur, which were not ge- 
nerally known before, and which have in many instances given 
the work the charm of novelty. Among these, the letters 
and opinions on political subjects, and the sentiments of the 
hero, with respect to many of his naval friends, to numbers 
of whom his attachment only ceased with life, are the most | 
interesting. 
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It is with regret we find that so many of the professional 
friends of Nelson have disappeared from the stage of life; 
we feel however a confidence, though we by no means agree 
with those, who say we have many Nelsons; that as there 
has been, so there will be, a succession of talent, energy, and 
enterprize in that department of our defence ; and that in 
spite of changes and distractions in our civil government, 
this will still protect us from foreign dominion, amid the 
wreck of surrounding nations ; notwithstanding the too true 
statement of the little encouragement given to merit in that 
service, which occurs in a letter of Lord St. Vincent’s to 
Nelson. 


‘It appears by the little encouragement given on various oc- 
casions to those who have served their country well, that the 
whole patronage of the crown, vast as it is, goes to the support 
of the executive in parliament, and strikes me as the worst 
species of corruption that can be exercised, because this de- 
vouring monster never ceases to crave ; in course no reform can 
be made in the public expenditure, without rendering him 
savage and ungovernable, not to say the injustice done here to 
all men of friendless merit in the service of the state, civil and 
military.’—Vol. 2, p. 51. 








Art. VIi.—An Appeal to the Members of the London 
Missionary Society, against a Resolution of the Di- 
rectors of that Society; dated March 26, 1810; with 
Remarks on certain Proceedings relative to the Otaheitan 
and Jewish Mission. By Joseph Fox; second Edition. 
London, Darton and Harvey, 1810; 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE author of this appeal is a person of enlightened and 
active philanthropy, who has incurred the resentment of the 
directors of the Missionary Society, by causes which are 
explained in the present pamphlet, and which are highly 
honourable to the character of Mr. Joseph Fox. Mr. Fox 
details three cases, that of Tapeoe, a native of Otaheite, of 
Tomma, an Otaheitan, and of Mr. H. Bicknell, a missionary 
to Otaheite. We shall give a brief sketch of these three 
cases. Case of Tapeoe. Tapeoe, embarked in the year 
1797, on board the Betsy, Captain Glasse, who sailed with 
him to Tongataboo, where he chose to remain till he could 
return to his native country. But after continuing in the 
island of Tongataboo about two years, he was taken on board 
one of Captain Glasse’s prizes, commanded by Captain Reid, . 
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and after various perils and adventures, which it is not ne- 
cessary to detail, he was brought to England in September, 
1806, by Captain Henry Wilson, in the Warley East India- 
man. Captain Wilson gave the stranger a letter of intro- 
duction to the treasurer of the Missionary Society, but, re- 
ceiving no provision from the society, he was taken into the 
service of Captain W. Wilson, of Fenchurch Street, until he 
could be sent back to Otaheite. After passing nine months 
in the family of Captain W. Wilson, Tapeoe was decoyed from 
this comfortable asylum by the interested arts of one Kelso, 
who had formerly been an associate of the missionaries, and 
whose object appears to have been to raise money by the 
exhibition of Tapeoe, and by preaching sermons for his pre- 
tended benefit. 

Our readers probably recollect a trial, which took place in 
July, 1808, in which this same Kelso was prosecuted for his 
barbarous usage of this poor Otaheitan, and found guilty by 
the jury, without the least hesitation. It was the humanity 
of Mr. Gillham, a surgeon in Blackfriars Road, which was 
the means of rescuing Tapeoe from the loving labours of 
his preaching friend. 

After his emancipation, Tapeoe was placed at Mr. Lan- 
caster’s free school, in the Borough road, where his diligence 
seconded the kind assiduity of his instructors. A committee 
was, at the same time, formed to raise a subscription for the 
support of Tapeoe while in England, and for supplying him 
with such articles as would be most useful to him when he 
returned to Otaheite. The directors of the Missionary 
Society ordered a donation of 20]. to be made towards the 
first subscription; and when it became necessary to raise a 
second they subscribed an additional five pounds. The fol- 
lowing is a copy of the letter which the philanthropic com- 
mittee, who interested themselves in behalf of Tapeoe, ad- 
dressed to the directors of the Missionary Society, when they 
solicited a second benefaction : 


GENTLEMEN, 

We take the liberty to present you with a statement of the 
rece'pts and expenditures on account of Tapeoe since he has 
been under our care; and by this statement you will perceive, . 
that there remains a balance of 2/7. 7s. 2d. 

* We bave great pleasure in stating, that the moral conduct of 
Tapeoe has been perfectly unimpeachable, and his attendance on 
divine worship constant. He has laboured with great diligence 
to obtain the art of reading, and considering his advanced age, 
and the great difficulty of acquiring the knowledge of the Eng- 
lish Janguaye, by a man who was so perfectly ignorant of letters, 
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he has made a very satisfactory progress ; and he is still ani- 
mated with the desire of persevering to acquire a competent 
ability to teach the youth of his native land. He has made a 
good proficiency in writing, an example of which accompanies 
this letter, and also a copy of a letter which he lately sent by a 
Botany Bay ship to the king of Otaheite; also a specimen of his 
drawing, representing, from his memory, the Missionary Settle- 
ment when he quitted the island. 

* It is our wish, gentlemen, to continue Tapeoeé for some time 
longer under the valuable instruction of Mr. Lancaster, that he 
may gain as much instruction as he is capable of acquiring; to 
this end, it is necessary that a further subscription should be 
obtained for his support; we therefore respectfully make ap- 
plication to you for an additional donation to this very interesting 
man, who promises, under the Divine blessing, to be a future 
benefit to his countrymen, and an instrument to promote the 
pious designs of all christians for the instruction and conversion 
of the Heathen. 

‘ We are very happy to be able to add, that by the opportune 
arrival of Mr. Bicknell, we have had a full corroboration of all 
the accounts given by Tapeoe of the useful assistance he rendered 
to the missionaries at Otaheite, and the additional iuformation of 
the pleasing expectations which the missionaries had formed 
concerning the serious disposition of ‘Tapeoe, before he resolved 
to leave his native land in quest of that knowledge to be derived 
in Britain, under the patronage of its christian inhabitants, 

‘* We remain, Gentlemen, 
‘ Your obedient Servants, 
*‘ ALEX. CALLANDER. 
‘J. A. GILLHAM. 

Surry Road, * WILLIAM CORSTON. 

June 17th, 1809. * JOSEPH FOX.’ 


It appears that Tapeoe had been singularly useful to the 
missionaries at Otaheite, that he ‘ was always active in pro- 
curing them provisions, &c. and that ‘ he taught them the 
Otaheitan language,’ while he assisted them in their manual 
labours, and learned to use the saw and the plane. The 
merits of Tapeoe were very forcibly stated by Mr. Henry 
Bicknell, a missionary on his arrival in England; and he 
therefore appears to have had a claim to the most Liberal 
assistance from the directors of the Missionary Society. But 
still we find this society refusing to make any provision for 
him on his first arrival in London ; and as far as we are in- 
formed, making no contribution whatever towards his sup- 
port, till his case had become so generally known by the trial 
of Kelso; and Mr. Gillham, Mr. Fox, &c. had made a 
powerful appeal to the public in favour of this interesting 
individual. The Missionary Society could now no longer 
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witlihold all notice of this unfortunate stranger, who was in 
a more peculiar manner entitled to their protection. And 
when their ‘bounty is thus excited, to what does it amount? 
‘To tWo benefactions, amounting in the whole to twenty-five 
pounds! The Missionary society certainly could not plead 
inability, to subscribe a larger sum, for they are stated tovhave 
levied on the humanity of the public ‘ upwards of ong HUN- - 
DRED THOUSAND POUNDS, and to havea capital of about 
20,0001.’ i 
Case.of Tomma.—Phis ‘Otaheitan was brought to London 
in July, 1809, in the Santa Anna, which had been fitted ‘out 
at Port Jackson, by Messrs. Cabel, Lord and Co. for the 
_ purpose of the seal fishery. At this place there ha 
to be two Otaheitang, one of whom was ‘the subject of the 
o— narrative, and another who died before he reached 
England. As men were wanted by the Santa Anna, Mr. 
Cabel hired these two Otaheitans, and, stipulated, to pay 
them.as the other sailors. 


* After the vessel had been at sea about six weeks, the captain 
put fourteen men upon a small island of this.description, called 
Bligh’s Island, with provisions for six weeks, and salt for the cure 
of skins. The ship then sailed for Norfolk Island, to get a fur- 
ther supply of provisions. Amongst the men thus left, were 
the Otaheitans and the New Zealander. The hardships which 
these people endured can scarcely be conceived ; the ship did . 
not return to them for near twelve months; and they were 
obliged to subsist on the flesh of seals, with now and.then a bird 
called the albatross, which alighting on the island, and being - 
wearied by a long flight, was easily knocked down. The anly 
water the men had to drink, was such rain-water as they could 
catch on the stretched-out seal-skins, One of the English sea- 
men, named David Woolferdale, died on this island, and also 
one of the Otabeitans, named Toobutta. This last received.a 
hurtin jumping out of a boat, by striking against a point.of the- 
rock, of which he languished, and after a short time died. 
Whilst the men were in this island, they killed and cured the 
skins of 15,COO seals. This employ requires much agility, and . 
is attended with considerable hazard; they strike the.seals on 
the head with a bludgeon or club, but if they miss their blow, 
or donot strike hard enough to stun them, they are liable to be 
seized by the leg by the enraged animal, the bite of whichis 
very dangerous. In this occupation the Otaheitans are very 
dextrous, from their being accustomed to the use.of the club, 
and also from their ability in swimming and diving. 

‘ At length, to the great joy of the half famished crew, the 
ship arrived, and soon after having completed .her cargo, 
proceeded on their voyage for England, where they arrived ip 
about two years from the time they left Port Jackson.’ 

Crit. Rev. Vol. 21, September, 1810. E 
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« When Tomma arrived in the port of London, and claimed 
this wages of the captain, he was informed that he had no 
. wages to receive. One of the seamen, who was indignant at 
- this injustice, and had heard of the Missionary Society, took 
Tomma before a meeting of the directors, who heard his 
- case, gave him a trifle, and dismissed him, without making any 
attempt to establish his right to the wages, of which he had 
» been fraudulently deprived. 
After this, the case of Tomma was advocated by the Phi- 
lanthropic committee, who had so warmly espoused the in- 
terests of Tapeoe. ‘The committee thought that it was a 
seoncern, which properly belonged to the Missionary Society ;’ 
| but their directors refused to interfere in behalf of the op- 
/pressed Otaheitan. The committee of Tapeoe, finding no 
proposal of assistance from the administrative body of the 
Missionaries, proceeded with a spirit and a constancy, which 
do them great credit, to vindicate the cause of Tomma, and 
to establish his claim to the wages, to which he was so justly 
entitled by his services. After a good deal of discussion with 
a Mr. — the agent for the owners of the Santa Anna, it 
‘ was agreed to refer the matter to arbitrators, who after the most 
patient investigation of the whole case, decided in favour of 
the claim of Tomma, to wages, equal to the lowest sum which 
had been paid to any other sailor, who had performed the like 
service on board the same ship. This amounted to 31/. 18s. 
Od. This award will, we trust, have a beneficial effect in 
preventing the captains of ships, who happen to be in want 
- of hands, from alluring the natives of the South Sea islands 
on board their vessels by promises, which they never mean to 
fulfil. 
































‘Whilst the investigation of Tomma’s claim was pending, a 
vessel arrived in the river belonging to Mr. Mellish, with a cargo 
of sperm oil. On board of this ship were two Otaheitans, one 
of them the son of a chief; they were named Terea and Tena- 
vow. The captain had been obliged to put into Otaheite in a 
state of distress, for want of provisions; he was received with 
the utmost kindness by the natives, and the king ordered him a 
full supply of every thing which that island could afford. The 
captain could not refrain from speaking of their great hospitality 
in the highest terms of commendation. The above mentioned 
young natives agreed to go with him. They soon became good 
seamen, and in the occupation of the fishery were of the most 
essential service. The captain, when he arrived in the port of 
London, hired a most comfortable: lodging for them, and gave 
directions for every care being taken of them, ordering a person 
toaccompany them about London. They soon found out Ta- 
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peoe, who now became like a little chief, having under his care 
‘Tomma, and these other two: he was continually walking about 
at thé: head of his three men, to shew them every thing which 
he thought worth exhibiting. tye 

. £ The captain spake in the highest terms of these two men, as 
seamen, and fishers, and when ‘omma’s claim bad heen deter- 
mined, he instantly agreed to enter with Terea and Tenavow on 
board this captain’s ship, for the whale-fishery. The captain 
paid to each of these Otaheitans the amount of the largest share 
paid to the best whalers; one received about 60/. and the other 
near 70/,; from which sum the expenses of the advances made 
to them on their voyage, and those incurred im London for board 
and lodging, being deducted, a very considerable sum remained, 
with which they purchased a stock of clothes, sufficient to: last 
them three or four years: they determined. to make_anotber. 
voyage, that they might save some money to purci.ase: articles 


- of value for their own country, and then to enter only for the 


Voyage out to the South Seas. Tomma having received ‘his 
wages, equipped himself with a plentiful supply of clothes, and, 
admiring the plan of his countrymen, entered with them on 
board of the same ship. They were registered in the articles, 
and the captain entered them in his journal, as he would have 
done British sailors. 

‘ Whilst the affair of Tomma was under Consideration, Tapeoe 
shewed the greatest anxiety; he was perpetually on: the alert, 
going after the sailors, getting information, &c. exhibiting on 
several occasions the greatest discernment with respect to the 
character and motives of interested men. Tomma was so sen- 
sible of this, that he appeared to love bim as if he had been his 
father, and the other two were likewise so impressed with a sense 
of the great services Tapeoe has rendered his country, that, 
previous to their parting from him at Gravesend, they, together 
with Tomma, requested of the captain an advance of 5/. each, 
on the credit of their wages, and gave it to Tapeoe, requesting 
him to carry some present from them to their king, and to tell 
him that they were all together, and im good health. Another 
trait of generosity must be noticed. A Portuguese sailor was 
so much pleased with Tapeoe for the attention he had paid to 
these men, that he also gave him 31.’ ‘ 


The case of Mr. H. Bicknell.—From the account of Mr. 
Joseph Fox, Mr. Bicknell appears to have been treated with 
ews and unmerited neglect by the directors of the Missionary 

iety. When we say this, we perhaps apply to their conduct 

softer terms than many of the readers of Mr. Fox’s statement 

will think that it deserves. Mr. H. Bicknell was ‘ one of 

the missionaries who went ovt with the Duff, in her first 

voyage.’. As he was by trade a carpenter, his services contri- 

buted ‘essentially to —S comforts of the mission, 
2 
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and to intpreve the habitations ‘of the natives. After passing: 
several ‘years ut Otaheite, Bicknell was deputed to re- 
turn ‘to Englend, im order to represent to the directors ‘the- 
distressed state of his fellow missionaries, Whe had expertenced 
but ‘little attention from the godly administrators of the pro- 
selyting funds in this country. For ‘at ‘the time when it was- 
agreed among the missionaries at ‘Otdheite that Bicknell. 

‘should embrace the first opportunity of departmg for Eng- 
land, we are told that 


‘he was redueed almost to a state of nakedness; he had not bad 
a shoe on his foot ‘for eight years, and his. clothing was'in the 
most tattereil condition. 

«'From ‘Port Jackson he took his passage to Finglend, and ar- 
rived in May, P809. ‘His appearance ‘in London-was most un- 
expected, and caused no ‘little surprize; ‘neither did he appear 
to ‘be ‘the most welcome visitor, as ‘he ‘was orly ‘the bearer of 
tilings which did ‘not fulfil the ‘aninrated predictions of thase- 
who 'lrad so earnestly recommended ‘the mission.’ 


After Mr. Bidknell’s. arrival in England, a considerable tim? 
is said to ‘have 


‘elapsed before ‘Mr. \B.:couldyet :the expenses‘of ‘his : ‘to: 
England 'paid, amounting to 1007. ; she was told:that be ‘had not 
been sent for, therefore ‘it 'was'on his own business the ‘had come. 
He found that hie'rebations 'in Hogland ‘had not :heard from ‘him 
for several ‘years, although he ‘had ‘let no opportunity slip of 
writing by every ship which toushed at Otaheite ; and, for safe 
conveyance, his letters always'went in @ ‘packet directed :for the- 
Missionary Society. In consequenee of this family met having 
received ‘any letter:from him, they badibelieved him tobe dead,;: 
and his father, whem ‘he hed :foundthad been ‘dead some itime,. 
under ‘that impression ‘had sade his-will, and ‘léft ‘fheshare of 
property:which would havyé«devolved upon:bis: absent son amongst: 
bis other sows an@ Haughters. But whet is very curious, after: 
his arrival in linghund, letters, which he bud written six or seven: 
years before, were forwarded according to'their address.’ 


Before the deParture of Mr. Bicknell from Otalieite, lie- 
adi been ut great ‘puns to-cdllect*ssome pearls. Some of 
these were ‘of considerable walue:; ‘but, insteudl of disposing 
of ‘them ‘for dis own emolument, when ‘he ame to Mondon, 
the honest and artless man amade:a :present of diem*toithe 
society. ‘This generous conduct the directors wewerded with 
theinusual diberality,-by.assigning to Mr.B. thesum dfdwemty. 
pounds forthe expenses of thisssubsistence diurmg wpwards of 
nine months, in whichttime the wernt: to '‘ duth tro or three 
times-on the business.of thesociety,’ Sch ws \the treatment 
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which this zealous missionary is said to have experienced 
‘from his ghostly superiors. We shalt not anticrpate the 
reflections whiclr it is calculated spontaneously to. excite in 
‘every feeling mind’; nor shall’ we expatiate- om the folly of . 
those, whose benefactions have been accumulated to'the pee 
suat of one /tundred thousand pounds, to be placed at 
disposal of a society, who are reported to have suffered the © 
members of their principal? mission to remain bare foot and 
almost naked for the space of eight years! We ‘have not 
room to: mention the conduct of the directors of the mis- 
stonaries towards Mr. Frey; but we easnet but assent .te 
the remark of Mr Fox that, im this imstance, they seent to 
have erected themselves inte a ‘ DISSENTING ECCLESTAS- 
TICAL COURT.’ 

Mr. Joseph Fox is entitled to the thanks of the public for 
the present details relative to the directors of the Missionary 
Society ; and fer his humane endeavours ta instruct the igao- 
rant and to succour the distressed. 


—e——————————————Ee See 


Ant. VIL—Materials for Thinking. By W. Burdon, 


. 2 vols. Svo. ndon, Robinson, 110. 


‘MATERIALS for Thinking,’ is. a title te which few 
books. have a just claim. Before an author cam excite the 
thinking faculty of others, be must think himeelf. But bow 
few authors think before they write? or if they did think, 
would the werld be so. over-stocked: with books? Or wauld 
20 much good paper be soiled with the effusions of ignorance 
or vanity ? 

Mr. Burdon is certainly an author of the thinking tribe; 
and om several points be does not think with the vulgar, but 
turns aside out of the common path, to pursue a train of 
reflections which ‘are very opposite je the general sentiment 
Qn sowe important topics.ef interesting speculation. We do 
mot judge the worse of Mr. Burdon, far adopting, a. creed, 
which, in some particulars, differs. from ous own, and, in. more 
from that, which. is generally recewed; but we admire the 
boldness with which he bas opposed the cunseat off esmblished 
Opinion, and we cannot but respeet the psobity, whicli inciges 
'@ man to defend his peeuljar notions, sotwathstauding the risk 
which he runs-of incurring the virulent abuse, or the pertina- 
cious hostility of his less liberal, or less enlightened, fellow- 
creatures, a 
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The subjects, which Mr. Burdon has discussed in the . pre- 
sent volumes, are the foHowing :—‘ Liberality of Sentiment ;’ 
*‘ Human Inconsistencies ; The Imagination ;’ ‘ Characters ;’ 
‘ The Feelings ; ‘ Education ; ‘ Liberty and Necessity ;’ 
€ Political Economy ;’ ‘ The State of Society ;’ ‘ The prin- 
cipal Moral Writers and Systems of Morality considered and — 
compared ;’ ‘ The Condition of Mortality examined.’ 

Our limits will not permit us to consider in detail the train 
of argument which is pursued in these essays; but. we shall 
select one or two of them for the object of our animadver- 
sions ; aid from these we shall make such extracts, as will. 
enable the reader to judge whether we have formed a true or 
a false estimate of the ability of the writer. 

In the first essay on ‘ liberality of sentiment,’ Mr. Burdon 
seeins to comprize almost every species of moral perfection 
in his idea of a “iberal man. The charity of the Christian 
system is scarcely more comprehensive in its attributes than 
that ‘ liberality’ which is vindicated in the moral code of Mr. 
Burdon. 


* Liberality,” says he, «is a god-like virtue, for it drisés only 
from superior intelligence ; ignorance and illiberality are always 
found regether, Whatever be his rank, profession, or pursuits, a 
liberal man wi'l treat those of others with respect, dt least where 
he differs, will forbear to insult or injure ; for even in politics 
and religion, which divide men the most in their opinions, it is 
possible to differ materially, and yet to be tolerant ; to seek to 
convert without dictating ; and to give advice without offence. 
Liberality of sentiment gives ‘an amiable cast to all our words 
and actions, and distinguishes one man from another, more than 
any other good quality, for it is more extensive in its operation. 
Other virtues can only be exercised at particular times, and to- 
wards particular persons, but liberality is perpetually requisite.; 
it is called for in judging and in acting, in counsel, in debate, in 
the senate, the pulpit, and the bar; it is shewn towards our 
friends and our evemies ; to the wicked, the ignorant, the foolish, 
the learned, and the gay ; to all ages, sexes, and complexions ; 

‘and even the virtuous dre not above its beneficence, for it pal- 
liates their indiscretions, and prevents their good from being evil 
spoken of; it endeavours to make virtue more amiable, and to 
soften the 7 of vice ; it pardons the errors of youth, and 
pities the vanny of beauty ; and wherever it is possible to exte- 
nuate'the faults and failings of our frail nature, it covers with a 
veil of kindness what cannot be totally concealed.’ ’ 

‘ A liberal man will be no less tardy to condemn, than others are 
to acquit; he will, therefore, never pass a censure on whole bo- 
dies of men for the fauits of a few, or even of many individuals ; 
but will estimate every man by his own merits, and not by those 
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of his countrymen or acquaintance ; in relieving the poor;he 
will consid-r their mental as well as their bodily wants:;and if 
he sometimes meets with ingratitude, greediness, or cunning, will 
impute them to poverty and ignorance ; and when’he'considers 
how little the best education does for the rich, he will not. wons 
der that the poor, who have none, can do so little for themse|ves 
in subduing their evil propensities: he will remember that alms- 
giving is not the whole of charity, but that the more, estimable 
parts are moderation and forbearance. A liberal maii will af- 
ways be ready to receive advice, when well intended, and suppose 
others to act from good motives, till he knows to the contrary > 
for though, in the rude commerce of the’ world, he must 'me 
with many who have no regard for any thing but their own sors 
did interest, he will not, on that account, be more inclined te 
suspicion, but forbear to think men dishonest,. till he. finds out 
their treachery : thus he will preserve his own happiness, and 
constantly avoid unjustly injuring the characters of other men ; 
for he who is prone to suspicion must always be unhappy, and 
frequently unjust. The illiberal man, on the contrary, witha 
dull head and a cold heart, mistrusts all around him; and not. 
being able to distinguish the true characters of men, thinks all 
alike dishonest ; suspicion serves him in the place of wisdom ; and 
not knowing whom to trust, be trusts no one. 
‘The greatest happiness arising from liberality of sentiment 
is, that it excludes all the mean and most contemptible passions, 
such as envy, jealousy, and malice ; for it is impossible that a 
man who fully exercises his reason, should be subject to the low 
suggestions of these passions, either in public or private.’ 


The essay on ‘ human inconsistencies’ contains some good, 
remarks, clearly and forcibly expressed. Man has often been 
said to be a mass of inconsistencies. If, indeed, we look 
only at the scattered particulars, the wayward sentiments, for- 
tuitous resolves, and incidental acts of individuals, they may 
seem a heterogeneous mixture of the most incongruous and dis- 
cordant materials, from which it is impossible that any cha- 
racter of a regular and consistent shape should ever be pro- 
duced. But, if we contemplate any individual in his general 
habits, which can alone constitute what merits the denumi- 
nation of character; we shall find the moral mechanism of 
man, if we may so express ourselves, to be as regular and 
consistent, as much one uniform whole, as his physical fraine. 
All men are more or less the creatures of habit ; and it is the 
nature of habit to be uniform and regular im its operations. 
But do we not often remark men, apparently deviating from 
their habits, acting in seeming contradiction to their known 
modes aud sentiments, to the rules which they usually follow, 
or to the precepts which they venerate and love? Hence 
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human conduct seems a maze of anomalies and contradictions. 
But this is; probably, in most instances, an erroneous con+ 
elusion. 

If we had a more accurate insight into the moral and intel- 
lectual constitution of man, if we could penetrate the sensory 
of an individual, and scrutinize the complex workings of the 
mind in any given instance, when the acts and resolves seem 
most liable to the charge of inconsistency and ¢aprice, we 
should probably find that the person was influenced by certain 
fixed laws, which are never really devious in their operations, 
but are regular and. consistent even in what are thought the 
strange and whimsical eccentricities of human life. The laws, 
which regulate the material world, are we know perfectly 

iar in their operations ; and if thuse, which govern the 
Moral and intellectual nature of man, seem less so, it can be 
only because they are less open to observation and expe- 
fittent, 

The law of the association of ideas, is one of the ruling 
priiciples of the mind, aid exercises a secret atid invisible, 
but certain and efficacious influence on every particular of 
human conduct. But, when an individual acts in opposition 
to what might seem the general tenor of bis life, to what 
are thought his favourite maxims and approved rules, can we 
desery the particular association of ideas, which at the same 
time operated on the mind, and influenced some extraordinary 
determination? The associnied idea, which may have been thus 
secretly operative, and perhaps productive of some absurd 
or vicious act, may have been long inconsciously latent in the 
sensory, and, perhaps, even have been an accidental and for- 
gotten impression in early life, till some fortuitous occurrence 
at a Jatér period awakened it from the sleep of oblivion, and - 
endued it with great and unexpected'energy. What is called 
the inconsistency of huinan conduct, is more so in appear- 
ance than reality ; and atisés from our general ignorance of 
the human mind, and our ifcapacity to penetrate the causes 
which operate on the human will. But, the mind of man, 
in which all moraf action must originate, is evidently under 
the control of certain general laws, and these laws must be 
regular and uniform, even when they seem most capricious 
and varied in their operations. What we say of human ineon- 
sistency, is for the most part only a confession of human 
igtiorance. 

The most capricious and whimsical being, that ever ap- 

red m the human form, cannot act without motives, ever 
m those titwes, when he is tidtight to be most the puppet of 
caprice and whim, But Motives originate in circymatances ; 
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afid circumstances owe the force whicly impels to-aét, to some 
antecedent suitableness, some previous dispositiom 
Mr. Burdow says, 


€ no man, who dees not act upon principle, can be consistent in 
his eonduct ; he will at cne time be under the direction of inte- 
rest; at another of passion; at another of prejudice; so that 


it will be impossible to say in any given state of things what wilf 
be his conduct.’ 


Bat the aathor must know, that whether a man “ act npon 
principles,’ ot not, he must act with a view to-what he deems 
the greatest good at the time ; though men often differ 
widely front each other, and at times even from themselves, 
im their notions of what is the greatest good. When a mat 
chovses evil, he does not choose it as evil. [Ft is mistallen 
good. ill vice, therefore, may be referred to ignorance ; 
and hence we ought to be very mild and merciful’ ir scrati- 
ftizing the conduct of our fellow-creatures; and itr censuring 
their deviations from the path of rectitude. Virtue iw a more 
cotrect and comprehensive view of that in whiclt our greatest 
good consists: and it is, therefore, that view of individual 
good, which makes it one and the same with the good of the 
-¢ommunity. The most evlightetted moralists have considered 
OTILITY, .understood not im a narrow and partial, but m 
a large and extensive sefse, as the foundation of virtue ; as 
that, on which the obligation to the practice may most safely 
rest, and by which it may be most rathouslly enboveed Vir~ 
tue, therefore, is, im itself, only the pursuit of the greatest 
good both to the individual and to society ; but how cam we 
expect men steadily and consistently to pursue that which 
they only indistinctly see, or do not clearly comprehend? 
To make men truly virtuous, we must first make them truly 
wise. For, wisdom and virtue, though different. names, have, 
when considered in their application to buman. conduct, 
a cognate sense. The Jews of old, many of whose prophets, 
or teachers, were: the most sublime and intrepid menaliets, 
that the world ever saw, very properly included every moral . 
perfection in their nouons of wisdom, and they consequently 
made folly and vice sysunimous terme, 

When we behold a man, whe is pure and humane, and: up- 
right in his general habits, guilty of aay occasional deftectious 
from. what he knows: to be the right or strait path to the 
unsophisticated enjoyment of a rational nature, all that we can 
say is, that he is less wise at sume times than at others: that 
he is deluded by some mistaken notions of good, which cloud 
his penetmtios sud mislead his chvice. Humaw nature is 
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mingled largely with various passions and affections ; but as 
long as these passions and affections are under the moderating 
power of reason, they operate only as a salutary counteraction 
to apathy and indolence. When a wise man, in any occa- 
sional moment of inconsideration, suffers himself to be en- 
snared by any insidious temptation, or overcome by any sudden 
gust of passion, his resolutions and his conduct are apt to be 
as erroneous as those of a fvol. 

Consistency of conduct is certainly a most exalted excel- 
lence ; but still there are various inconsistencies even in the 
best characters, arising from pressure of circumstances, from 
ardour of temperament, dullness of discrimination, or imper- 
fection of knowledge, which ought not to be harshly nor immo- 
derately reproved. But those men, whose general conduct 
is perhaps, exemplarily good, if they fail in one or two minor 
points, or have acted in oppositivn to the common routine of 
established customs aud opinions, become the objects of 
obloquy and malevolence in a much greater degree, than those 
whose life is a continued series of deviations from all moral 
rules. Such is the justice and the charity of those, who seem 
to have no other way of attaining distinction than by traduc- 
ing individuals who are better than themselves! Such pes 
sons should learn that it is from the general habits, rather 
than from some solitary particulars of conduct, which may be 
caused by peculiarity of circumstances, more than by defect 
of probity, that the moral character is to be appretiated, or 
a fair estimate of worth formed. 

In the essay on imagination, we find Mr. Burdon asserting 


that 


‘ To the power of imagination, religion owes all her pleasures, 
and all her terrors, as futurity exists only in idea; for though 
faith can work wonders as. well as believe them, yet no founder 
of a religicn can do more than promise or denounce : and though 
his followers may believe in his word or his power, he can never 
alter the nature of things; even the Deity himself cannot make 
the future to be present, nor convert probability into certainty.’ 


If all the pleasures and all the terrors of religion be, 
according to our author, owing only to the imagination, 
every religionist of every denominaticn, must be mure or tess 
a visionary ; or a man, who mistakes the phantoms, for the 
real:tics of happiness or woe. Religion, considered in its 
commen and most useful acceptatioa, regards human con- 
duct according as it is good or evil, as the subject of future 
rewards or punishments ; und this idea is well calculated to 
excite our Lopes or fears, or to be the souice of pleasure or 
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of pain. But to represent these hopes, or fears, these plea- 
sures or pains as ideal, or illusions, is to attempt to stifle the 
most salutary sentiment in the breast of man. That ‘ futu- 
rity exists only in idea,’ is true as far as it implies that the 
same event cannot, at the same time, be, and not be, or be at 
once present and future. But, when an event, though distant, 
is certain to take place, we seldom say that it exists only in 
idea, unless we hold the supposed certainty to be nothing 
more than a delusion. When.we say that a thing exists only 
in idea, we generally mean that it does not exist at all; or 
that it never will exist. But, in the mind of the honest reli- 
gionist, a state of retribution after death is a probability, which 
approaches to the certainty of death itself. 

When Mr Burdon describes the hopes and fears of reli- 
gion as ideal, he surely cannot mean that the pleasureable or 
the painful sensations, which religion excites in minds of dif- 
ferent temperaments, or under different circumstances, do 
not exist, or are entirely chimerical. For the sensation of 
hope, or anticipated enjoyment is as read as though not essen- 
tially the same as the sensation of fruition, or actual enjoy- 
ment. The sensation is not a phantom but a reality. It is 
an actual change in the state of the sensory ; and so far exists 
independent of opinion. When Mr. Burdon says that 
‘ futurity exists only in idea, does he mean to exclude it 
from an actual existence in the divine mind? But, if the ~ 
futurity of the religionist exist in the divine mind, its exist- 
ence, though future in respect to the actual experience of 
man, is yet as real, as any object of present, palpable existe 
ence. We do not stay to argue with Mr. Burdon, whether 
the Deity can make the future to be present; but will not 
our author allow that reality is not destroyed by any length of 
intervening space, or of intervening time? 

Mr. Burdon says ‘the pleasures of hope have their birth 
from the imagination.’ But, is not hope, in itself, a plea- 
surable sensation? We may fear or apprehend the coming 
of what is painful and disagreeable ; but we never hope for 
what is painful and disagreeable. Hope refers only to plea- 
surable objects and events. These are its natural, its indi- 
visible associates in the sensory. And this power of hope, 
which is thus rendered such an efficacious antagonist to every 
species of suffering and. woe, is not owing to the imagination 
nor to any other faculty, but is, as well as imagination, or any 
other faculty, one of the natural and inherent energies of the 
human mind 


‘ Hope springs eternal in the human breast.’ 
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There is hardly any corporeal, or mental suffering so griew- 
ous, which can entirely exclude the occasional and enlivening 
visits of hope, to scatter her soothing balms over the most 
torturing sorrows and the keenest pangs. How few are 
there among the trousands of human sufferers in this region 
of uneertainty and inquictude, whom sickness and: poverty, 
whom public distress and domestic calamity are tossing ow 
the rack of affliction, whe are not, at frequent intervals, 
theered by the presence of hope, and who do not forget the 
gtoomy hour in the fair ideal, which she places before the 
mind? When we consider the great influence of hope in the 
¢onstitution of man, and the large space which she agreeably 
occupies in the drama of human life, we have one vety strong 
proof of the benevolence of the Deity. Forall the common 
purposes of human life, and the necessary stimulants to he- 
man activity, the fear Byer might have been substituted for 
the hope of govd. what a change would this single 


alteration: m the constitution of our nature have made in the 
‘eireumstances of human life! How would it have increased 
our sorrows and diminished the power of alleviation! Hope 
then must be regarded as the free and blissful boon of a 
benevolent Deity to his suffering creatures, 


' 


Mr. Burdon says that the 


* imagination is awake, when the reason and. the senses are 
asleep ; and in the visionary pictures of a dream, affords us 
delights which our dull existence can never equal, and heaven 
tiself can mever exceed.’ 


Mr. Burdon must certainly have experienced greater de- 
Hight in dreaming. than: ever fell to our share. We, indeed, 
consider dreaming to be only am interruption of salubrious 
sleep. Nor can we agree with him that ‘ the imagination: is 
awake when the reason and the senses are asleep;’ if by 
*aslecp’ be meant in a state of sound healthy sleep ; such as 
that which most refreshes the body and renovates the strength. 
Dreaming is the confused and disorderly revival of impres- 
sions in the sensory, it a state of imperfect sleep, where the 
voluntary power of the mind is not so fully quiescent as 
during the interval of profound sleep. For, where the‘sleep 
is perfectly sound and healthy, and the faculty of volitiea is 
comp absorbed in its genial influence, dreams do. not 
occur. ence, we find that these persons are most liable 
to dream, whose sleep is broken and imperfect owing to phy- 
sical causes, who oppress their stomachs with food befere 
they retwe to rest, who have undergone too much fatigue 
. during the day, whose minds have been occupied with a 
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‘amultitude of novel objects, or in whom ‘some une 
eecurrence, or seme predonmnant idea, which exerts an: unne- 
tural activity, as im madness and hypochentria, preverits the 
entire absorption of the voluntary power, and leaves : cet 
ties of memory, association, &c. at some degree of liberty, 
so that the tracery of past impressions is more or less vivit 
exhibited im the sensory. And we may remark, in eonfirma- 
tion of this statenient, that those dreams.are usually the most 
dively:and orderly, or approach the nearest to realities, where 
the mind is, at the most xemote point, from ps: Gm 
‘without being entirely awake. And dreams are found by 
ekpersience to become ‘more confused and faint in proportion, 
@s we approach the oblivious confines of profound sheep, 
where they entirely disappear. ‘This seems the most rationdl 
‘theory of dreams. eines 
Mr. Burdon expatiates with great warmth en ‘the force-of 
imagiuation : 
* To imagination,’ says he, * we are indebted for ail the-orna- 
por and embellishments of life. Taste = judgment can 
only direct ; but imagination gives birth to ail that is elegant, 
grand, and beautiful éodieveenantedpemratial power of music, 
tire lively creations of poetry, the enimeated-effects of, painting, 
the statuary that eeems.to jive and breathe, the delightful pse- 
ductions of natural jandscape, the sublime conceptions of archi. 
tecture, and the living efforts of the actor.’ 
‘ Imagination refined by -virtee, is.the source.of honour, ten- 
derness, and delicacy, The spirit of chivalry owed its origin toa 
‘Vively conception of ideal wrong ; it tended'fo refine the minds 
of barbarians above the gross feelings df ‘mere persondl ‘injury, 
and taught them ‘to form ideas of virtue exalted above the coarse 
collisions of the passions, and to compréhend’the nai ure-of moral 
excélience, Thetenderness whith we conceive for the feelings 
and -distresses of -others, exists onky imagination ; yet ,it. soa 
«source:of pleasure to refined seuls, and equally ifies hima that 
+pestows and him that: reecives its effusions. The'violesceof ithe 
passions is frequently correeted by the imagination; forhe.idea 
-of giving pain .to-others frequently .restrains us from saying and 
@oing many..things to which, by some sudden emotion, we aze 
impetuously urged; and it prompts also that delicate attention 
to the feelings of others, which most of all things sweatens the 
intercourse. of society.’ : 
_ “Tis imagination alone that exalts onetwan above -anoftier, 
antl makes the man of geniustower overthe-rest' of his-spedies, 
‘by ‘the -purity of ‘his ‘mordls andthe | wrist hiethougits. 
d-with ideas-of «virtue, ‘beauty, appiness,'he scommethe 
<petty-conteritions of the aorld for ‘wealth and:pewer, and beoks 
down ‘with pity or contempt on the mean disguises of digsigam- 
lation and flattery. He keeps his mind for ever intent on that. 
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urity and refinement, which, though ideal, can only preserve 
ies from the filth and folly of the world. He knows no supe- 
rior, but in virtue and talents ; and treats the trifling forms and 
distinctions of society, as the sports and amusements of chil- 
dren. Such aman is born to reform and improve his species; 
and though he may be sneered at by the vulgar great, er laughed 
at by the thoughtless mob, it is impossible, if he takes the trou- 
ble to instruct his fellow-creatures, that he should not amend 
and parify the degraded state of society.’ 

‘ A man of warm imagination may be imprudent, but he can 
never have a bad heart: for he who can picture to himself the 
distress or happiness of others, unconnected with his own, must 
feel for them in some degree, if he has not been hardened by 
early prejudice, or frequent disappointment ; and he will act as 
he feels, when every string in his heart vibrates with responsive 
sympathy. He who has never rioted in the luxury of a warm 
imagination, may be coldly and correctly virtuous, but he can 
never be generous, affectionate, nor tender; he never can expe- 
rience those feelings of philanthropy which expand into universal 
benevolence.’ 


In the essay on ‘ characters,’ we have some very just and 
acute remarks, and some very well-drawn characters, parti- 
cularly of the principal authors and primary leaders of the 
French revolution. We do not coincide with the author in 
some of his preliminary observations in this essay, that those 


situations in life are most favourable to happiness, which are 
most favourable to variety of enjoyments. .We believe that 
the reverse is more often the case. The man whose table 
is constantly covered with a dubious variety of viands, is not 
superior, in point of fruition, to him who sits down with an 
appetite toa single dish. He ‘ who can travel from place to 
place,’ and ‘ partake of the pleasures which different countries 
afford,’ is much more exposed to mortification, and is likely, 
on the whole, to experience a less sum of pleasurable sen- 
sation, than he, whose occupation is chiefly confined to his 
farm, his field, or his garden, or who can converse quietly 
with his family and his books by the fireside. The good 
housewife, who rises in the morning to go through the same 
round of duties which she performed yesterday, and which 
she will execute tomorrow, experiences very little variety in 
the peaceful tenour of her life. Her tomorrow is only a 
repetition of today, and an image of the day following. But 
is she less happy, does she experience less self-satisfaction, 
which is the purest of all earthly blessings, than the most 
volaptuous dame, who revels in every variety of amuse- 
ment ? | : 
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‘The various shades of charaeter,’ says Mr. B. ‘ which dis- 
tinguish individuals from each other in society, form a constant 
subject of amusing contemplation to the philosopher, who pene- 
trates into the recesses of the human heart, and judges of things 
not from their appearances, but from their distinctive qualities. 
The dull monotonous forms of polished society, leave little room 
for any display of character among the generality of men; yet 
there are some whose minds are of so peculiar a temper, as to 
shew their true motives, notwithstanding these restraints; and. 
were it not for custom, fashion, and the slavish dependence of 
each man on other people’s opinions, we should have @ much 

ater variety of character than the world at present affords. 
t has been remarked by foreigners, that this country, where the 
people are under fewer restraints from the government, than in 
despotic monarchies, contains more eccentric characters than 
any other in Europe; and to a certain degree it is true; for 
undoubtedly an Englishman is left more to himself in the dis- 
position of his time and property, that any other man in this 
quarter of the glube: and hence results that variety of character 
which is to be found all over the kingdom, but particularly in 
the metropolis; and hence also tbe pleasure which an Enzlish- 
man derives from an acquaintance with all ranks. One Turk 
or one Russian resembies another in almost every thing, but 
there are hardly two Englishmen alike, except in the general 
features of their character; viz. their love of their country, 
their bravery, and their love of liberty ; but these are mixed 
and compounded with so many other qualities, that though they 
are strong enough alone to form a national character, yet there 
are hardly two individuais alike.’ 


Mr. B. remarks that 


‘ the difference between temper and character is frequently con- 
founded, though no two things can be more unlike. Temper con- 
sists in those dispositions of the heart in which all men resemble 
each other in their different descriptions, viz. sullen, obstinate, 
hasty, proud, or malicious. Character is formed of those pecu- 
liar propensities, those likes and dislikes, those pleasurés and 
pains, by which one. man differs from another so much, that he 
composes almost of himself a particular species. The compo- 
nent parts of all men are the same; it is the manner in which 
they are mixed together that forms their character.’ 


Our author is certainly right in asserting that temper and 
character are two different things ; but it does not appear that 
‘no two things can be more unlike.’ For they are often so 
blended together, that it is difficult to. separate the one from 
the other; or to determine how much of any particular 
action is to be ascribed to the one, and how much to the 
other. Character is often modified. by temper, and temper is 
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often restrained, improved, or altered, by character. Temper 
is more natural, and character more acquired. "Temper de- 
pends very much on the greater or less irritability of fibre, 
which we bring with us in the world; so that a man may 
often be truly said to be born with a good or a bad tem- 
per ; but character is more the result of the particular circum- 
stances, in which we are jplaced, and of -habits which are 


——> 

r. Burdon says that ‘the study of character is not only 
a pleasant, but the most useful exercise of the mind’ We 
know, ‘by-experience, the pleasantness of the study ; and we 
are convinced that it must be ‘higlily useful to all thove, whe 
wish to obtain a comprehensive knowletge of mankind, 
which must be the result of numerous and diversifiell obser- 
vations on the varieties of individual character. 


“In the lower ranks of mankind ‘there is little difference of 
Character, and little is to be expected; for the constant occu. 
pation of toiling for a maintenance, leaves little room for other 
thoughts and employments; the same pleasures, the same pains, 
and the same objects,.are common to them all ; and one sailor 
is as much like another sailor, as one ploughman resembles his 
fellow. ‘Yet we now and ‘then find, even.among artizans and 
mechanics, a character to whom chance has given a different 
turn from the rest of liis equals,.and formed for the instruction 
and amusement of those around him. But such, indeed, are 
- pare in all ranks, and much more so in those which afford so 
little room for variety of sentiments and ideas.” 


There is a character, which always belongs more or less to 
a species or class of individuals ‘in atiy particular profession, 
trade, or employment ; as in_ soldiers, sailors, artizans of 
different descriptions, in lawyers, physicians, andl divines ; but 
this character, which belongs to the peculiar occupation, is 
variously modified by the ,particular temperament and habits 
of the individual, so that.the general resemblance which be- 
longs, as \it were, to -the employment, is almost lost in the 
difference, whieh ,is inherent inthe individuals. ‘The differ- 
ence between ‘individuals who follow .the same occupations 
as between individual peasants, or mechanics, are we believe 
an general more strongly marked than Mr. Burdon seems to 
think. ‘This difference is even more remarkable in humble 
Jife than in a more elevated sphere. Inshumble life, indi- 
midual dikes and dislikes are more-usually seen, because they 
are less suppressed by the ‘forms-of :polished society, which, 
while they soften the character, render it monotonaus. and 
aniform. dna humble lifc, for the same reasons, ithe passions 


- 
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ate displayed more in their naked, undisguised state, and the 
natural temperament is less covered with the varnish of art. 

us, therefore, we believe, that an acute and discriminating 
observer, will tind more, and more striking varieties of cha- 
racter among rustics and the lower species of mechanics, than 
among persons who are within the confines of what is called, 
fashionable life. . 

Before we quit the essay, which has given rise to the pre- 
_ cediag animadversions, we will give a few specimens of the 
characters, which Mr. Burdon has drawn with much force 
and diserimination. We will select those of Mirabeau, and 
Madame Roland. 


‘The character of Mirabeau, which stands foremost in the 
history of the revolution, as being the first active agent in that 
eventful period, is now no longer doubtful. With talents suited 
to any purpose, he wanted those solid virtues which inspire 
respect and confidence, and therefore, though courted by all par- 
ties, lhe was trusted by none. The jacobins despised, and the 
royalists dreaded him ; but at last they won him to their party. 
He had that intuitive quickness of penetration, which enabled 
him to peiceive, at a glance, the remote tendency of every mear 
sure ; and that force of expression, by which he compelled other 
people to see what he wished them by a few words; nay, -he 
could do more: he could make them believe what was never in- 
tended, provided it suited his own purpose. He was, therefore, 
completely master of his audience, whenever he spoke; and 
never wasted his time in vain harangues. His passions, and his 
indulgence of them, were equally unbounded; and what he 
wished, he seldom wanted the power to obtain, for his means 
were superior to those of all other men. ‘To the most profound 
dissimulation, he united the greatest openness and plainness ; 
his arrogance and audacity were invincible: it was impossible to 
disconcert him. He was at all times in possession of his counte- 
_ nance, his voice, and his temper ; and when it suited his purpose, 
he could display such a degree of force and earnestness, as com- 
municated the same to all around him, His ardour and impe- 
tuosity carried every thing before them. He could bear no 
opposition, and he possessed the power of silencing all his oppo- 
nents. Born and educated in the rank of nobility, he never 
forgot the manners of a court; and though personal sufferings 
had rendered him the enemy of oppression, he still retained in 
secret, his prejudices in favour of royalty. No man ever ex- 
celled him in the knowledge of mankind: he penetrated at once 
‘into the most secret motives of those with whom he was con- 
cerned; and discriminated the different features of every maw'’s 
character, and those in which one man differed from another. 

He was admirably suited in all respects for the leader of a party ; 
but he had no need of a party, for he was the leader of the na- 
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tion in all its efforts from slavery to liberty. He has been accused 
of having a share in the Orleans’ conspiracy, and it is certain 
he was connected with many of its members, but he never acted 
with them as a party any further than it suited his own ideas of 
personal interest. He certainly never intended to go all the 
lengths of the revolution, because be knew too well that in such 
a struggle he might lose all that he had been contending for. 
He wished to be the first minister of a limited monarchy, and 
his views of ambition extended no further. His expression on 
his death-bed, that the monarchy had died with him, was a 
strong proof that he had engaged himself in its support; and it 
is, perhaps, not hazarding too much to say, that, had he lived, 
he might have saved from destruction both the monareh and the 
throne ; for his eloquence and personal influence were able to 
effect any thing. He was himself a tower of strength to what- 
ever party he espoused, and had he lived, he might have been 
a bulwark to the court, to break the violence of contending par- 
ties. Had he lived, the Robéspierres, Talliens, and Legendres, 
would have remained in insignificance, and many of the horrors 
of the revolution might have been prevented : but it was intended 
otherwise, and he perished by an untimely death, in the vigour 
ef his talents aud the height of his power. He was a patriot 
im theory, but in action he thought only of himself. The rights 
and liberties of the people, and the sacred principles of morality, 
were in his head, but not in his heart. He could write, and 
he could speak, of all that was virtuous, amiable, and honourable 
among men; but in action he [ost sight uf his principles, and 
afforded a miserable example how feeble is the control of reason 
over strong and predominant passions. No eloquence in mo- 
deru times (if eloquence is to be estimated by its efficts) is to 
be compared to his, for he never spoke without gaining imme- 
diately the purpose he intended :—his private life was a shock- 
ing series of profligacy and immorality : though he felt all the 
de'icacy of the tenderest love, yet he indulged at times in the 
coarsest intemperance. His letters 'o his mistress, who was the 
. wife of another man, express all the feelings of the most refined 
and delicate passion, untied to the grossest sensuality. In the 
art of seduction he was unrivalled ; for thougn nature had denied 
him eve-y personal attraction, yet such were the alluring spells 
of his conversation and manners, that no woman whom he chose 
to attack could re-ist his advances, His person was large and 
coarse, his face was deformed by the small pox, and his f atures 
were strong and repulsive: yet for all thos, he could talk himself 
azreeab] , for he had a tong: e that could charm even the guarded 
ear of suspicion and prudence, and accomplish what few men 
would dare to attempt, Such was the man whom nature sent 
into the world, at a critical period, to accomplish ber parposes, 
By every action of bis lite he forwarded the progress of the 
revolution, and it was brought to its present termination only by 
his death. The fatal resolution of the monarch to fly the king- 
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tiom, was the first consequence of that event ; and all his future 
measures tended only to hasten his destruction... Had Mirabeau 
lived, he would probably have saved the throne: and though we 
should acquit him of the share he had in overturning despo- 
tism, the Brissotines were not equally innocent in the overthrow 
of the monarchy.’ . 


i 


Of Madame Roland, Mr. Burdon says that 


*« she was, in talents, and dignity of character, the first woman 
that ever adorned the annals of history. If an idea of her mind 
was to be formed from her writings alone, we might safely pro- 
nounce her to be faultless, for, there indeed are to be found sen- 
timents which tend to the highest improvement of our nature, 
expressed in language the most pure and animated. The love 
of learning, virtue, liberty, arts, beauty, nature, elegance, and 
refinement, shines in every pagé that she has left behind her; 
so that, for my own part, I heartily pronounce that there is no- 
thing in prose from which I have derived equal pleasure. She 
was ever the friend and adviser of her husband, and sought for 
no More power than she could obtain through him, and-was, in 
all respects, such a wife as few literary men have the happiness 
to possess ; not only the partner of his bed, but the companion 
of his social and literary hours: she shared in all his triumphs, 
and felt for all his injuries; his counsellor in all difficulties, and 
the sole instructress of his child. She sympathized with him 
in every thought and feeling, so that when he heard of her 
death, he no longer wished to continue ia existence, No wo- 
man was more free from the vanity of her sex, for her mind was 
too much occupied with things of importance, to be amused 
with the trifles of dissipation, Her greatest pleasures were the. 
beauties of nature, animated conversation, and the study of 
mankind. She avoided all places of public amusement, where 
nothing was to be gratified but an idle love of pleasure : never- 
theless, she was pleased with music and theatrical representations, 
when either were to be had in any degree of excellence. Her 
mind was elevated, by the most refined studies, beyond the com- 
mon pitch of women ; it is, therefore, not wonderful that she 
found few companions among her own sex; yet she neveft forgot 
the duties which nature and custom had imposed on hen Asa 
mother, she excelled most others in attention to her daughter ; 
and as the mistress of a family, she never neglected any branch 
of that important trust, but regulated all her concerns with the 
most systematic economy. The same exact disposition of her 
time and affairs, she carried with her to a prison, where neat- 
ness and propriety ever reigned, so far as the rigour of her per- 
secutors permitted. Her music, her books, and her flowers, 
soothed and beguiled many a tedious hour, during five months 
of rigorous imprisonment; and when the last moments of her 
life approached, and she was commanded to prepare for execu- 
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tion, she got ready at the appointed instant, dressed as became 
the decency of her sex, with elegance and simplicity. Her firm- 
ness never forsook her for a moment during all her sufferings, 
and, on the scaffold, she paid a compliment to her executioner, 
which none but a Frenchwoman, and such a one as herself, 
could have conceived: her last words deplored the state of li- 
berty, and she yielded to the fatal stroke without a sign or strug- 
gle of resistance. That she conspired, with the rest of the 
Brissotines, against the king and the monarchy, there can be little 
doubt, and it will be somewhat difficult to defend her against 
such an accusation: all that can be said is, that her conduct 
affords a melancholy instance of the weakness and inconsistency 
of human nature. By much meditation on the vices and mise- 
ries of mankind, and the constant contemplation of theoretical 
excellence, she had exalted her mind to a pitch of enthusiasm 
which rendered her blind to all the obstacles that lay between 
the conception, and the completion, of her beloved object, which 
she believed to be of such a nature, as to sanctify any means 
by which it could be realized; and thus in the search after an 
imaginary good, she produced much actual misery to herself 
and others ; because she was not provided with the means, un- 
holy as they were, of accomplishing her purpose ; and even had 
it been attained, there is every reason to believe, that power 
would bave had its usual effect on her, and on her party. Let 
their example be a lesson to all reformers of states, to be con- 


. tent with gradual and moderate improvements ; such as are con- 


formable to the progress of nature, rather than by aiming at 
visionary excellence, to hazard their own and the public safety.” 


We have not room to admit all that Mr. B. says of Robes- 
pierre, but the following appears characteristically just . 


« His views were nct extensive, he had no ideas beyond those 
of force or fraud. There was nothing great, noble, nor gene- 
yous, in his conceptions ; and when he had accomplished his 
purpose, he knew not how to employ his power. The great, the 
learned, and the virtuous, were his enemies, and he saw no me- 
thod of silencing their opposition, but force : however, thasengine 
which he employed to preserve his authority, proved the instru- 
ment of his destruction ; and it was natural it should be so, for 
no man can expect to govern a country Jong, after he has reduced 
himself to a mere trial of strength with the people, which shall 
Jast longest.’ ° 


The essay on ‘ the feelings’ does great credit to those of 
Mr. Burdon, 

The essay on ‘ education’ contains many judicious and prac- 
ucal observations. We select the following: 
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* The more early children are accustomed to use their limbs, 
after they have acquired a proper degree of strength, the greater 
will be their health ; for by want of use the limbs become stiff 
and rigid, and the children unbealhy, for want of exercise. At 
six months old, or a littie more, a healthy child should begin to 
use its feet, and, after that, it sheuld be left to itself, ax much as 
is consistent with safety : if it falls, let it get up again with the 
least help possible, and in a little time it will get up alone: if 
it cries, which it will often do, without being much burt, let it 
never be regarded, but try to amuse it, and the crying will soon 
be over: never pity it, for then it will only cry the longer.” 

‘ After a child is able to walk, let all its playthings be such as 
promote éxercise, and generally above its powers : time and use 
will make them easy ; for if they have only such things as they 
can manage with ease, they neither acquire strength nor dex- 
terity. Ifthey get wrong or out of order, or seemingly out of 
their reach, Ict them try to put them right again, if not very 
difficult, for they should early be taught to do as much as possibte 
for themselves: by this means they will acquire patience, quick- 
uness, and perseverance. These things appear trifling, but they are 
not trifling in their effects ; for it is by a continued series of 
impressions, and by the repetition of similar impressions, that the 
minds of children are formed: they bring noideas with them into 
the world, and therefore much depends on what they are taught. 
Without this is acknowledged and understood, there can be no 
such thing as education ; our infants may, like savages, be the 
mere creatures of imitation, and go right or wrong as chance di- 
rects ; but without early and constant attention to the impressions 
they receive, they never can arrive at that degree of excellence of 
which their nature is capable. ‘Though the general tempera- 
ment of children is derived from their. bodily constitution, and 
is, therefore, called natural; yet their particular dispositions and 
propensities, arise from the impressions they receive in their 
earliest youth.’ ; 

‘ Education generally begins at the wrong end, that is, we often 
teach children to read and write and do other things by rote, 
before we teach them to think. Now it seems to me, and I am 
convinced of it from experience, that in order to form the minds 
of children, we should reason with them and talk to them of 
things much above their age, and if they are endowed by nature 
with even a tolerable capacity, their reasoning powers will’ be: 
much more benefited by this sort of instruction, than if deferred: 
till a later period ; and after that they may be taught :to read, 
write, and count, which they will learn much quicker and easier 
after their faculties have acquired some strength, than in thei, 
early infancy.’ we 

‘ Children in full health and spirits are naturally eager a 
impatient, aud if their desires are constantly complied with, 
they will, in time, never bear to be refused: it is requisite, there 
fore, to be steady in denying them whatever is improper fer 
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them to have, but to indulge them 'm all things that are inno- 
cent, and in. time they will learn to distinguish. This method, 
when begun. early, will prevent the necessity of beating, which, 
if it is possible to avoid, should never be resorted to: it requires 
great judgment to know when to refuse and when to comply. 
Though TF by no means deny that whipping may now and then’ 
be of use, befure a child can be talked to, yet parents ought to 
be very sparing of such correction, and never to use any other 
mode of beating. Some people indu'ge themselves in a cruel 
and dangerous custom of giving blows over different parts of the 
body ; aud a very comman mde of correction is, boxing the 
ears, which is, of all others, the most unjustifiable. Children 
corrected with cruelty often become crucl themselves ; and no- 
thing can shew so little command of temper, or so much low 
breeding, as to strike a child hastily and severely. 

‘ There are some people whose whole system of education con- 
sists in wuipping ; it is the common corrective for all faults and 
for all offences, The best substitute for this severe discipline, is 
a constant firmness in denying what is improper, and this will 
accustom children early, to set bounds to their desires, and sub- 
mit themselves to the inevitable necessity of things which cannot 
be prevented ; for the longer they live in the world, the more 
frequently they will meet with disappointment.’ 

‘ With children arrived at the age of five years, some regu< 
larity and method should be adopted as to the hours of instruc- 
tion and play; every inducement should be held out to make 
them come to their book, not as a painful dradgery,. but as a 
pleasing employment ; as the means of acquiring every thing 
they wish fur, and to obtain that relaxation which they should 
be told, can never be granted till they have first performed their 
duty. To reason with them in this manner, on the necessity of 
attending to their books, and to teach them that armmusement is 
only the reward of diligence, will ifmprint on their tender minds, 
ideas of duty and regularity, which can never otherwise be ob- 
tasned. 

* If young people are not properly instructed before the age 
of fifte:n, little can be done afterwards to any good purpose. 
The impressions which a ¢hild receives, and the manver in which 
he is treated, before he is a year old, determine in some mea- 
sure ‘his temper and talents. At the age of five months they 
begin to make distinctions in things and persons, and from that 
time we are to watch the direction and impulse of their minds. 
This. is much earlier than is generally imagined, but the fact*is 
not to be doubied, If a child of a year old has every thing 
given # which it wants, if it is constantly indulged, it will be- 
come hasty, inpatient, and irascible :; to counteract that pro- 
pensity is all that can be done at so early an age ; but as their 
ideas expand, we must take every pains to implant in them good 
dispositions ; for soon after that, they become timid, or resolute, 
gencrous, affectionate, cruel, kind, and tender-hearted, nearly as 
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they are taught; that is, between the age of one and three 
years; till then, they are mrrely creatures of sensation and 
memory: they repeat what they are told, tiey do what they are 
bid, and they feel bodily pain, but they neither reason nor 
refl.ct: till that time they must be led by autvority ; they must 
be told to do some things, and forbid to do «thers, without know- 
ing why ; we must form their bodily h-alth, thei: manners, and 
their temper, but we must not pretend to reason with them. nor 
expect them to do so; it is talking to them a language which 
they cannot understand; yet at a proper age, which is when 
they are near three years old, we ought to watch the opening 
and progress of this distinguishing faculty, and be attentive to 
give it the best direction and the fullest exercise, for it is that 
alone on which our happiness depends; to that alone it belongs 
to control all our unruly passions and appetites, and to lead us 
to the true end of our existence.’ 

‘ The first thing to be impressed on the minds of children, after 
the dawn of their reason, is a strict attention to truth; and for 
this purpose you should always tell the truth to them. What- 
ever you wish them to do or to avoid, you ought to give the true 
reason for it, which, in time, they will understand; whereas 
a great many paren's have a very improper custom of tempting 
a child to do or to take a thing, by threatening them with giving 
it to another ; this inducement has a stronger tendency to make 
them selfish and ill-tempered, by teaching them to act from the 
mere desire of hindering another from what they do not care 
about themselves, which is a very contemptible motive ; they 
should be told at once, that they must doa thing, and necessity 
will soon teach them to submit to what they canuot resist.’ 

‘There are some sort. of lies which all men agree to repro- 
bate, and it isthese »gainst which children are generally warned ; 
yet, if we should wisn to advance the cause of trath, and to ba~ 
nish deceit and fraud, we must do much more than merely teach 
them never to tell a lie, we must teach them neither wilfoily 
to misrepresent, nor hastily tu give credit to every thing they 
hear and read ; to teach them to examine, is better than teach- 
ing them to believe; for both in the natural and moral world, 
facts are mistated, as well as the consequences to be drawn from 
them; so thata:prudent caution in matters of belief is the best 
preservative against error and mistake.’ 


The above extracts are sufficient to show that the auther- 
is a sober and intelligible writer on education ; that ke is not” 
supporting a fantastic or visionary theory, but inculcating rates 
founded on good sense, and confirmed by practical expe- 
rience. 

Much reading and reflection are evinced im the essay on 
the ‘ principal moral writers, and systems of morality,’ &e. 
but we have no room for extracts ; nor any leisure to combat 
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what the author says on the morality of Jesus. We must leave 
Mr B., in this respect, to the polemical prowess of those theo- 
logues, whose controversial faculties are sharpened by their 
apprehensions for the fate of the establishment. We have 
already said enough to prove our good will both to Christi- 
anity and the church; but the multiplicity of our occupa- 
tions will not permit us to break a lance with every opponent 
of our most holy faith. 

Our reflective and able author commences his essay on 
¢ the condition of mortality,’ with the following sentence : 


‘ Man, never satisfied with the present, is always looking back 
to what he has been, or forward to what he is to be; the pro- 
pensity to the former, however, is not so general as that to the 
latter.’ 


Mr. B. then proceeds to argue stoutly and decidedly 
against the sublime doctrine of a future existence; but we 
think that the probabilities are greatly in favour of that event. 
The first sentence in this essay, which we have just quoted, 
may fairly be adduced im favour of a future life, aud against the 
more gloomy theory of the present writer. ‘ Man,’ he says, 
fis never satisfied with the present,’ but ‘ is always looking 
back to what he has been, or forward to what he is to be ;’ 
but he is more wont to look forward to the future, than to 
Jook back upon the past. This prospective propensity, this 
perpetual looking forward to something beyond this, is a 
distinguishing feature in man, which he seems to have hardly 
at all in common with the prone animals, who graze the 
herbage and eye the svil. But whence this dissatisfaction 
with the present, and this general avidity for the future? ‘The 
nature of every particular being is well adapted to the end 
which it is to answer in the work of creation. The brutes 
are satisfied with their present condition without any pro- 
spective hopes or fears, But man seems the only animal in 
the creation who never experiences the fullness of satisfaction ; 
but who is continually urged, as if by an instinctive principle, 
and not only in the sad, but in the prosperous hour, to con- 
template the future, and often to seek to evolve that destiny 
which is concealed in the shades of death. . 

When we see the faculties of every other being so pre- 
cisely accommodated to the circumstances in which it is 
placed, and neither more nor less than it requires, whence 
can we suppose that the great Author and Contriver of the 
human frame, would have implanted in the mind of mana 
principle, which, in proportion as he advances in intellectual 
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growth, and becomes, both in reason and in virtue, more fit 
for a region of greater purily, and for associates of higher 
excellence, renders him more dissatisfied with his present 
being, forces him to contemplate an ideal of perfection be- 
yond the present gross sphere, and to aspire to a region of 
more serenity and bliss? Nature herself, or rather nature’s 
God, in that prospective anxiety, that inquietude in the pre- 
sent, and that concern for the future, which he has implanted 
in man above other animals, has taught him to make a moral 
and intellectual provision for the high destiny which so often 
rushes on his thoughts, fixes the attention and solicits the 
mind to dwell on the awful theme. 

Mr. Burdon seems to think it improbable that we shall 
have any consciousness of existence after death, because we 
have no consciousness of existence in a prior state. If the 
proof of preexistence, before we were nurtured.in our mothers’ 
womb, were necessary to establish the truth of a life after 
death, there would be an end of the argument ; -and man must 
make himself contented with the idea of his decomposition 
into dust, never to feel, or think, or act any more. But, 
unless man had existed from all eternity, is it not necessary 
that he should begin to exist in some point of time? And 
if man be to begin his existence In some point of time, it 
matters nothing with respect to the continuation of the con- 
sciousnes which he has once received, at what point of time 
he begins to exist, and to be able to pronounce the emphatic 
words, ‘ J am,’ which are so vast, so voluminous in meaning 
and in inference? As man has not always existed, be must 
begin to exist in some period, and whether that period be 
five days or five thousand years from the actual present, it 
cannot in the least diminish the probability of his future ex- 
istence. For five thousand years are not more thar five days 
when placed in comparison with eternity, in speaking of 
which all possibilities of comparison are lost, and all the 
multiplications of numbers vanish and lose their power. 

When a man has once begun to be, when he is become a 
sentient aud reflective creature, perpetually impelled either by 
a principle from within or by circumstances from without, to 
aspire toa higher state of excellence than he finds it possible 
to attain here, and to contemplate an hereafter as the scene, 
where his high views of perfection are to be realized—when 
such an individual is produced, do we not see a much stronger 
probability for the continuance of his existence, or rather 
consciousness after death, than we could have doue for his 
existence before he was born ? 


Mr. B. seems to favour the hypothesis, that every particle 
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of matter is indestructible, and that matter itself is eternal. 
We shall say little on this subject, ou which we have expatiated 
in onr seview of Mr. Kirwan’s metaphysics. To us it ap- 
pears that nothing is indestructible as to essence, nor eternal: 
as to duration, but mtnD. But, conceding to Mr. Burdon: 
for a moment, his matter with the eternity of its nature and 
the indestructibility of its particles, we ask him, whether the 
principle of mind, can be perishable, while the principle of 
matter is never to cease to exist? Is the thinking prin- 
ciple: subordmate to the material? Does not, on the con- 
trary, common experience prove that it is mmd, which moves 
what is called matter, and not matter which moves mind ? 
All the material motion which we observe in the world, whe- 
ther it be m the planets or on the earth, in the sun, moon, 
and stars, or in the pendulum, has its origin in a contriving 
Minn. Matter itself, according to the common acceptation 
of the term, is an inert mass, that would be for ever at rest, 
without the force of mind to make it leave its quiescent 
state. 

To think is to exercise a principle totally independent of 
lumpish matter. Nor does thought belong to organized 
matter, any more than to matter in its rudest state. For the 
alteration of the form can never alter the essence of the 
thing. And if thought and matter be esseutially distinct, they 
can never be made one by any plastic power. ‘The reduc- 
tion of the organized form therefore to its constituent dust, 
can never, in the least affect the thinking principle. That 
is immortal and unchanged. 

To think, instead ot being a material accident, of the re- 
sult of any organization, however. complex and delicate, is the 
original property only of the pDiviNE MIND, who has com- 
municated a greater or less portion of the energy to his rati- 
onal creatures, and made its improvement depend on the use. 
But, what God gives, it 1s contrary to his nature to take away, 
till it has answered the énd for which it was bestowed. Now 
the end, for which reason was bestowed, is-not accomplished 
here. ‘The faculty itself points to an hereafter. ‘To specu- 
late on a state after death, is one of the most common ten 
dencies of the most elevated and improved mind. ‘Thegreater 
the intelligence of the individual, the more ardent the long- 
ing after immortality. And, in proportion as the mind 
acquires a fitness for a higher state of existence, the less 
likely is it that its being will terminate in the present imper- 
fect state. 

Man is a progressive intelligence; but, in this world he 
never attains the highest perfectible point of ‘which his nature 
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is susceptible. But was the principle of progression given 
to no purpose, or bestowed m vain? We cannot suppose 
this. ‘There are too many, and too certain marks of wisdom 
and of goodness in the world, to permit us to entertain the 
gloomy thought that death is a final barrier to the mental 
progress of man. As the destruction of the thinking prin- 
ciple is not necessarily involved in that of the corporeal me- 
chanism ; it is reasonable to conclude that the liberation of 
this principle from its gross incumbrances will only increase 
its activity, and enlarge the sphere of its operations. 

This state of things, as viewed in relation to man, is not 
a complete whole. [t is only part of a whole. Some other 
state or states of being must toilow this to render the moral 
administration umform and consistent, to enable man to- ans 
swer the fullvend of bis bemg, and to attain the full consum- 
mation of his facuities. If God be supposed a perfectly 
benevolent Author and Governor of the universe, the end of 
man’s being must be happiness. But, if that end be never 
completeiy obtained here, what is and must be the natural infe- 
rence? Is it not that there must be another state after this, 
in which that object will be more adequately accomplished ? 

If we suppose happiness, (and what else can we suppose td 
be the ultimate end for which man is made ’) the circumstances, 
in which he is- placed, not only do not accord with that end, 
but are often such as, leaving all human improvidence out 
of the question, are totally incompatible with the attain- 
ment. Men are occasionally born with the seeds of some 
excruciating malady, or their lives are rendered by causes, 
over which they had no- control, only one shifting scene 
of varied suffering aud disease. Here then is a total con- 
trariety between the circumstances and the object, or the 
means and the end, unless we make this life the vestibule to 
a better. But, can we adopt such low notions of the Divi- 
nity, as to imagine that he ever proposes an end, and fails 
in the means of the accomplishment? It seems to us that he 
has so constituted the world, and so modified the nature, and 
the circumstances of human beings, as to make a future life 
an object of RATIONAL EXPECTATION. 

Our limits will not permit us to enlarge further on some 
of the important subjects, which Mr. Burdon has discussed 
in the present valuable essays. A writer, whose object itis 
to make others think on great and important subjects of ge- 
neral usefulness and interest, must be reckoned among the 
benefactors of his species, whatever paradoxes he may ocea- 
sionally start, whatever points of the popular creed be may 
impugn, or whatever novelties. of opinion he may inculcate. 
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o2 The Maid of Renmore. 


Where free discussion is ullowed, the errors of speculation 
can never be dangerous. ‘The friends of ‘Truth, whether 
physical or moral, have nothing to fear as long as they are 
not restrained by any pains or penalties from exerting the only 
weapons, which are authorized in her courts, those of reason > 
and of argument. | 

We hope that Mr. B. wiil continue his moral and politica’ 
Tucubrations. As he possesses an independent fortune, th ove 
is no obstacle to his exercising the privilege of an tndeponc 
mind; and the groves of Academus were not more tavourm 
to the search after truth, than the shady walks which wins 
along the banks of the Blythe. 
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Arr. VII1—Maid of Renmore, or Platonic Love; a 
mock Heroic Romance, in Verse ; with vurlsque Notes, 
in humble imitation of modern Annotators. London, 
Dean, 1810. 


THE maid of Renmore is a lively and good natured satire 
on platonisin and platonic love, aud mdicules in easy numbers 
the Rosicrucian machinery. The author represents his hero, 
whom he calls Lorenzo, as possessing all the folly of moderg 
platonism. 


* As a platonic lover, in the usual acceptation of the term, as 
wandering through groves and dales, as kindling at the bare 
description of mental qualifications, as falling in love without 
seeing the face of the object; as pursuing her from place to 
place, and imagining, like Dou Quixote, that every woman he 
meets, is his dulcinea; and lastly, as conversing, like the same 
redoubtable knight, with some little deference to reason upon all 
eccasions, where the string of his enthusiasm is untouched, and 
then bursting forth into seraphics, harmonics, and spiritual in- 
congruities.’ ; 


At length Lorenzo yields to a reasonable passion on the 
sight of the object of his search, and proves ‘ that all platonic 
ends in mortal love.’ ‘The author represents Cupid as in- 
fluencing Lorenzo in disguise ; and partially declares himself 
the enemy of platonism. He has a ring given him, by the 
virtue of which he may know every lady’s true character ; 
and hence he finds that Eliza, whom he admires, is in fact 
nothing more nor less than a sordid wretch, who weighs the 
merits of her lovers by their heaps of gold. Laura proves-a 
coquet, Pensosa splenetic; and various beauties pass in re- 
view before us, each of whom is described with well teme 
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pered satire and wit. Our author also ridicules the ardent 
passion of the times for every thing that is ancient, or Egyp- 
tian; and asks, 


* And can he then be compos mentis, pray 

Who hunts for trouble, through the live-long day ? 

Who while his ample fortune can supply, 

Each necessary, pleasure, luxury, 

Devotes its blessings to incessant waste, _ 

In other words, affects to have a taste, 

x * 4 

And lo! as if transformed by magic spell, 

His house becomes a dire Egyptian hell ; 

Where’er you turn, some dreadful monster grins, 

Men with beast’s heads, and beasts with fishes’ fins ; 

Nor on a single bell-pull, ring, or nail, 

Does any mark of tasteful madness fail ; 

Thus if you ving, to issue some command, 

You grasp a serpent in your shud’ring hand; 

Relieve your hunger from a lion’s paw, 

Or lave your hands beneath a tiger’s jaw ; 

And fearless, lounging on a griffin’s wings, 

You sometimes tread on rats,® and sometimes kings. 

The eye to shock there never wants pretence, 

And that’s most taste, which wants most common sense, 
* = 


With others, ev’ry thing must be Chinese, 

Their windows latticed, to admit the breeze ; 

Neo thought bestow’d, if Asiatic air 

Has aught in common with our atmosphere ; 
‘Till the cold winds; that whistle round the rooms, 
Or what are more convincing, racking rheums, 
Restore their wand’ring senses, and remind 

That pow’r and fortune cannot buy the wind. 


Doctor Du Mainaduc, and Miss Percy, are not forgotten; 
Miss Owenson and the author of Nubilia also come in fora 
share of the author’s notice ; and those readers, who wish te 
amuse and while away half an hour before the last bell rings 
for dinner, cannot do better than take up the Maid of Ren 
more. - We will assure them that, at least, they will enter the 
eating parlour with a smile on their countenance. 

The burlesque notes to this little poem are very good; 
and we much wish that some of our modern poets would 
avail themselves of the gentle hints given in this work, to 
avoid in future giving long notes; and not fail to bear im 
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* Footstools decorated with Ichneumons and Egyptian heads. 
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94  Jameson’s Treatise on Cheltenham Waiters, &c. 


mind the judicious remarks in ‘ note extraordinary, at the 
end of the Maid of Renmore. It is written with much spirit, 
and coutains some very wholesome truths. 








Arr. LX.—A Trea!’se on Cheltenham Waters ; and bilious 
Diseases ; containing, 1, general Observations on Fluidity, 
Mineral Waters, and Watering Places. 2. The Situa- 
tion of Cheltenham, salubrity of “ts Climate, and longe- 
vity of its Inhabitants. 3. The ©. ‘ine Nature of the 
Soil. 4. The Situation of the Wells, with the Chymical 
and Medical Properties of their Waters. 5. Uhe Modes 
of Administering the different Waters. 6. The Diseases 
an which the Waters are indicated and contra-indicated. 
7. The Arrangement and History of bilious Diseases 
in Britain. 8. The Description of the Baths heated by 
Steam, and the different Kinds of Bathing at Chelten- 
ham. Second Edition, newly Arranged, with numerous 
Additions, and two Plates. By Thomes Jameson, M. D. 
of the College of Physicians of London and Edinburgh; 
formerly Physician and Lecturer at the Finsbury Dis- 
pensary, London; now resident Physician at Cheltenham. 


Sco. Callow, 18C9. 


EVERY watering place is, if we may trust to the de- 
scriptions of its panegyrists, another valley of Tempe, an 
elysium, a paradise. ‘The hills screen it from chilling winds, 
whilst the air is still rendered pure and salubrious by the fan- 
ning of gentle Zephyrs, The winters are always mild, and 
the summers cool, Pleasant‘ rides, charming walks, good 
roads, dry paths, billiard rooms, and ball rooms, libraries and 
play-houses here abound; in short, whatever can dissipate 
ennui, aud exorcise the demon of discontent. 

Dr. Jameson’s ample title-page absolves us from the ne- 
cessity of giving a detailed account of the contents of 
book. We must take the liberty of remarking, that it is very 
deficient in what most gentlemen in the doctor’s situation are 
pleased to make the greatest parade about; we mean, chy- 
mical experiments. Not without reason. The young phy- 
sician, who can make a good analysis of a mineral water, 
must have studied hard; and this offers a fair presumption 
that he comes to the exercise of his profession, duly qualified 
and properly adorned. But we find but one proper analysis 
of Dr. Jameson’s, though the discovery of new wells gave 
him every opportunity of displaying his powers.’ And in this 
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one a critical eye may detect errors. For instance, in the 
chalybeate spa, lime water, ie asserts, detects carbonic acid ; 
and pure potash and pure ammonia throw down m i 

Would not lime water then do the same? We conclude then 
that Dr. Jameson’s chymical skill is but small. However, 
his book may serve very well the circle for whose use it is in- 


tended: beyond that we presume he hardly intends or wishes 
it to extend, 
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Art. X.—Advice on the Study of the Law: with Direc- 
tions for the Choice of Books. Addressed to Attornies’ 
Clerks. ‘Taylor and Hessey, 1810. 8vo. 157 pp. 





THE author of these pages laments that while ‘ Fulbeck, 
Doderidge, and Philips, among the cld lawyers, and Simpson, 
and Bridgeman in our own time, have written on the study 
of the law,” for the use of students at the bar, nobody should 
have thought it worth his while to write for the use of students 
at the desk of an attorney. But we apprehend that he has 
somewhat mistaken the matter in thus representing it. The 
general advice which is given to the members of one branch 
of a profession is so far at least applicable to the members 
of any other branch of it; that they:must themselves be the 
judges how far it is strictly capable of being reduced into 
practice. For instance, when an university education is pre- 
scribed for the incipient barrister, it is evident that this pre- 
paration is in most instances impossible to be pursued in the 
case of an attorney, because (to mention no other obstacles) 
the regular apprenticeship which it is necessary for him to 
serve, occupies too great a portion of his preparatory time to 
admit of any further delay. The same reason will oftea 
interfere to prevent him from pursuing even his school edu- 
cation to the ultimate period of it.; but these necessary ob- 
stacles do not prevent him from applying the advice to him- 
self, as far as it can be applied, that is, to the attainment of 
all the classical aud general learning which his circumstances 
will admit of Ins attaining, aud which will be found equally 
valuable to the gent/eman mall professions and in all brauches 
of all professions, whether he is destined to be a barrister or 
an attorney, a physician or an apothecary. 

Nor is the course of professional study proper for an at- 
torney, essentially different from that which is required for 
the bar. The mere student im any of the several branches 
into which the profession divides itself, must be recommended, 
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in the first place to attain the same kind of general knowledge 
of the profession. With regard to the particular application 
of this general knowledge to practical subjects, this is what 
concerns the actual practitioner rather than the preparatory 
student; and the practitioner is or ought to be sufficiently 
qualified to judge for himself what books are most suitable to 
his purpose. 

- As for scbriety and diligence, vigilant attention to the iu- 
terests of their employers, and to their own health and mo- 
rals, all these are articles of very good advice, but not such 
as are applicable to an attorney’s clerk any more than to any 
other class of persons whatever. 

However we give the author all possible credit for his good 
intentions, and can recommend his advice as very sound and 
proper to be followed, not only by attornies’ clerks, but, as 
far as it applies, by all other professional students. 








Art. XI.—The Description of Britain, translated from 
Richard of Cirencester; with the original Treatise de 
situ. Britannia, and a Commentary on the Itinerary; 
tllustrated with Maps. London, White, 1809. 8vo. 18s. 


THIS will be found a very interesting work to the anti- 
quary, and the student of the former topography and history 
of this island. ‘The execution is very honourable to the ta- 
lents and the research of the translator, and of his friends, 
who have favoured him with many valuable communications, 
Richard of Cirencester was a monk of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, who possessed a degree of learned curiosity, beyond 
what was often felt by his contemporaries, or approved by the 
abbot of the monastery to which. he belonged. He seems 
indeed to have been greatly superior to the general ignorance 
and bigotry of his age; and to have been endowed witha 
liberality of sentiment worthy of a better period. In the 
seventh chapter of the first book on the ancient state of Bri- 
tain, we find the ghostly superior of honest Richard of Ci- 
rencester introduced, as arguing against his eager desire to 
become acquainted with the early history of Britain. ‘ Of 
what service,’ says the abbot, ‘ are these things but to delude 
the world with unmeaning trifles.’ But the studious monk 
replied, ‘ Is then every honest gratification forbidden? Do 
not such narratives exhibit proofs of dive providence ? 

The original of this valuable work concerning the ancient 
state of Britain, was discovered about the middle of the last 
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century, by Charles Julius Bertram, a professor of the Eng- 
lish language in the royal Marine Academy at Copenhagen, 
by whom it was published in the year 1757, along with the 
remains of Gildas and Nennius. This volume had become 
so scarce, that not a copy of it was to be found either in 
London or at Copenhagen; and therefore we cannot but 
confess our obligations to the present editor for the republi- 
cation of this important treatise, as well as for the lucid com- 
mentary and erudite~ notes with which it is enriched. We 
will exhibit a specimen of the notes. Richard of Cirencester 
says, ‘ Finis erat orbis ora Gallici littoris, nisi Britannia 
insula, non qualibet amplitudine, nomen pene orbis alterius 
mereretur,’ &c. on which we have the following learned note : 


* Homerus(1) primus, saltem Grzecos inter, (de iis enim, que 
Orpheo tribuuntur, adhuc sub judice lis est,) terram undiquaque 
Oceano Cinctam allui (2) pronunciavit, opinio forte ipsiterre cowva, - 
quod verba que sequuntur Clementis Alexandrini innuere vi- 
dentar; en ipsa verba: Mensam autem in templo, (altare quo- 
que thymmiamatis a Moyse jussu divino factum (3), habere un- 
dulas inflexas ac tortiles, (communiter coronam appellant,) sig- 
nificat terram quam oceanus Circumfluit (4). Recepta hec erat 
Philosophorum (5),Geographorum (6), Historicorum (7) et Poeta- 
rum (8), tum Gentilium (9), tam Christianorum (10) opinio, atque 
quod ad Europam, Asiam. et Africam, veterum orbem attinet, 
consentit illa ad unguem cum recentissimis et optimis observatio- 
nibus. Hoc est cur veteres extrema littora finem terre et nature 
’ dixerint(11I). Patet hoc, ut alios omittam, ex his Virgilii Roma- 
norum Coryphei dictis: 

, Extremique hominum Morini —————(12) 


populi in Galli finibus, qui Britanniam spectant, proximi ocea- 
no (13), et ultra oceanum quid erat preter Britanniam(14), oceani, 


(1) liad. 2, %. 606. et g,¥. 200. Floras Histor. Rom. lib. i. cap. 13- 
Ratilii Numat. Itin. 2) Strabo de Geogr. lib. i. p. 4. 9, &e, 

(3) Exodus cap. iii. v. 3. 4) Stromeat. lib. vi. p. 658: 

(5) Aristoteles lib. de Mundoc. 3. Plinius Nat. Hist. lib. ii. c. 66, 67, 68, 
&c. M. Capelia lib. vi, &c. &c. 

(6) Strabo Geogr. lib. passim. Dionysius Characenus passim. Mela de 
sita Orbis lib. i. c. 1. et iii. c. 1. thicus, Rufus Festus Avienus de Ora 


marit. v. 390. &c. &c. 
(7) Joannes Tzetza varie Histor. Chiliad. 8. Philostratus L. apud Pho» 


tium, p. 1011. 
8) Orpheus, Homerus, Cointus Smyrneus, &c. fere omnes. 


Fere omnes, uno ore. 

(10) Cosmas #gyptus . Christian. lib. ii. p. 131, &c. &e, 

(11) Vide Ricard. lib. i. c. 4. § 1%, &c. 

(12) Mneid. lib. viii. v. 727. B. Hieronymus ad Gerontiam sub fin. Pi 
nius N. Hi. fib. xix. c. 1. Julius Celsus in vita Cesaris p. 44. 

(13) Servius Honoratus ad loc. cit. Virgilii. 

(14) E XII. Panegyricis unus pag. 265. edit. Stephani, - 
Crit. Rev. Vol. 21, September, 1810. ! G 
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insulam (1), ultimam occidentis (2), quam fallax zstu circuit ipse 
oceanus (3), cujus licet magnitudinem olim nemo, ut Livius, re- 
fert, cireumvectus (4), Panegyricus (5) tamen Maximiano et Con- 
stantino impp. dictus aperte docet, eam tante magnitudinis a Ce- 
sare habitam, ut non circumfusa oceano, sed complexa ipsum 
oceanum videretur(6). Hac cum verbis Ricardi(7), consentiunt, 
que verba sunt apud Solinum(8) eadem. Britannia judicata est 
orbis finis juxta Valerium Catullum qui Albionem nostram ulti- 
mam Britanniam (9), ejusque incolas Britannos ultimos appel- 
lat(10). Sequitur eum in hoc Horatius Flaccus ita pro salute 
Augusti vota nuncupans: 


Serves iturum Cesarem in ultimos 
Orbis Britannos —(11) 


nisi cum beato Chrysostomo tibi placuerit Britanniam extra 
orbem positam (12), Romanorumque virtutem in orbem redactam 
dicere (13). In Romanorum nomen elementa transierunt (14), 
in quos etiam transivit orbis terrarum, qui Romano imperio clau- 
ditur et definitur. Unde a plerisque Orbis Romanus appella- 
tur (15); ita M.Anneeus Lucanus: 
—— quin respicis orbem 
Romanum (16) ? 


Et denuo de Cesare sermonem faciens idem poéta canit : 
Hic cui Romani spatium non sufficit orbis (17). 


Sed vero propius ad ipsam rem accidit Claudius Claudianus ita 
loquendo : 


nostro deducta Britannia mundo (18). 
Nomen pene orbis alterius, &c. (19) 


Alii veterum auctorum non parce adeo loquuntur, liquet hoc ex 
his apud optimos eorum obviis expressionibus : 


At nunc oceanus geminos interluit orbes (20). 


Britannia oceani insula interfuso mari toto orbe divisa (21), Alter 





(1) Athicus Cosmogr. p. 705. Isidorus Hisp. Orig. lib. xiv. c. 6. 

(2) Catullus in Cesarem. epigr. 30. v. 13. 

(3) Vet. Epigram. apud Scaligerum. 

(4) Apud Jornandem de rebus Geticis. (5) XII. Panegyr. p. 258." 

(6) Sed vide Ceasar. de Bello Gall. lib. v. c. 13. (7) Lib. i. c. 1. 

(8) Caput de Brit. (9) In Cesarem epigr. 30.v.4. ~ 
(10) Ad Furium et Anr. epigr. 11. v. 12. (11) Ode 35, ad Fortunam, 
(12) Tom. v. p. 848. . (13) Hegessipus lib. ii. cap. 9. , 
(14) Ricard. p. 36. ; (15) Hegessipus. 

(16) De Bello Pharsal. lib. viii. v. 442 (17) Lib. x. v. 456. 

(18) De Malii Theodicii Cons. v. 51. (19) Solinus cap. de Britannia. 
(20) Vet. Poet. apud Scaligerum. 

(21) Isidorus Hisp. Orig. lib. xiv. ¢. 6. e. Virgilio Ecl. i. y. 67. 
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Orbis appellatur(1), postquam Romanorum subjecta esset impe- 
rio, ita canentes audimus : 


Conjunctum est, quod adhuc Orbis, et Orbis erat (2); 
Et jam Romano cingitur oceano (3). 


Et quamvis toto orbe divisa, tamen, qui vinceret, habuit Britan- 
nia (4), que pra magnitudine videri possit alia terra continens (5). 
Omnibus terra marique, a Cesare, captis respexit oceanum, et 
quasi hic Romanus orbis non sufficeret, alterum (Britannicum) 
Cogitavit (6) ; aut cum Claudiano vate : 


Vincendos alio quesivit in orbe Britannos (7). 


Hic orbis terra est, quam ultra oceanum sitam fingit Cosmas In- 
dicopieustes (8), opinio inveterata. Plautiuslegatus enim, ut testis 
est Dio Cassius (9), difficulter exercitum e Gallia abduxit, indighe 
ferentem, quod extra orbem terrarum bellum esset gerendum, 
scilicet in Britannia, 





que procul orbe jacet (10). 


Nam si verum queramus, terra ipsa infra Romanorum imperium 
est,. super quam progressa Romana virtus ultra oceanum, alterum’ 
sibi orbem quesivit, et in Britannia remota a confinio terrarum 
novam sibi invenit possessionem(11). Aut ut iste Panegyricus (12) 
eleganter mentem suam explicat, Cesar alium se orbem terrarum 
scripsit reperisse (13), et.in Britanniam trangjecisse exercitum, al- 
terum pene imperio nostro, ac suo querens orbem (14), non obli- 
tur alibi ita Constantinum Magnum alloqui: gloriare tu vero, Ce- 
sar invicte! alium te orbem terrarum peperisse (15). Demuom 
Nennius noster narrat, in extremo limite orbis Britannie esse 
Orcaniam insulam(16). Unde he orbis particule, Orbis voca- 
bulum traxerunt, ex Aristotele discere poterit lector, ad quem 
eum, prolixitatis evitande gratia, remitto(17).’ : 

_.This work is illustrated with a fac-simile’ of Bertram’s 
very ancient. map of “Roman Britain ; and with a néw map 
‘ of the Roman roads in Britain,’ which is admirably exe- 





(1) Alfredus apud Hi num. (2) Vet. Poet. apud Scalig. 
(3) Vet. Poet. apud: Scalig. (4) ° Lib. iii. c. 10. - 
(3) Appianus in Praf. Vide et Isidorum Hisp. vel potius Solinum apud 


1. Ploroe ib i. cap. 10 ds WAwatné 
* De Secunde Cons. Fi, Stilichonis v. 149. Naa 
(8) Cosmpags- Christ. HS,_. “ iad oh alee ; 
1 et. Poet. apud Scalig. ‘Hegessipas, = 
fig Maximiano et Constantino dietus p. 258," = (19) Ibid. 
a ene Sees enna mg ean 
15) Panegyr. supra laudatus p. : Be 
_ (17) Lib. de Mundo c. 3, Pl Nat. iy emp. 
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CRITICAL MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 


nN 


RELIGION. 


Art. 12.—Lectures preparatory to Confirmation, to which is added, « 
Sermon on the Character of Haxael, addressed to young Persons, 
London, Hatchard, 1810. 


SOLOMON has said that of making many books, there is no 
end; and, we may add, that in fabricating lectures by mutilated 
extracts, and unconnected selections, there is no use. There 
are, already, so many tracts on confirmation, that it is much 
easier to add to their number, than to their value; and that this 
is not likely to conduce to the latter purpose, may be safely in- 
ferred, as, there is scarcely a page that does not present us with 
instances of confused arrangement, and false grammar. The 
author begins, ‘ the following lectures have little pretensions to 
originality :’ but hopes, ‘ that they may not be without use ia 
a more extended circulation than that of his own flock.’ The 
latter part of this sentence conveys a meaning, possibly, not in 
the contemplation of the author, since the words, as they now 
stand, must signify the circulation, not of his book, but of his 
flock. He leaves this as a.memorial ‘ when the impression of 
his public addresses shall have faded away, and, in the recollec- 
tion of his younger hearers, possibly forgotten.’ Not to mention 
that this sentence is not grammar, this is surely a new mode 
of forgetting things in recollection! Again, * far be it from me 
to disparage the great sacrifice these for sin.’ And again, ‘ the 
most successful engine of defeating true religion.’ In the next 
page, he tells us that religion ‘ trains the kind, and gentle, and 
amiable passions, te an uniform, unfailing exercise of them.’ — 
Of what? As we have given the first sentence of his book, we 
will present our readers with the last. ‘The intermediate pages 
will fully prove to any one who encounters the dradgery of 
wading through them, how eminently he excells, in that figure 
of rhetoric, called -nonseuse. ‘ May these considerations confirm 
the virtuous in the rectitude of their paths, may it teach us all 
to keep our hearts, &e. We have been more solicitows to mark 
some of the grammatical errers in this little work, as it is ad- 
dressed to ‘ young persons,’ but perhaps the ingenious gutbor 
might have intended these frequent deviations from grammar, in 
imitation of Monsieur, Pertin in his French exercises, or the 
learned Mr. Daniel Fenning, in bis spelling ‘book, who fn’ these 
respective works, purposely insert French "and English, in 
order to egercise the ingenuity of their. pupils... The spip-snap 
colloquial style of the gospel ministers, @8 they have the impu- 
dence to call themselves, is literally adopted in this: tract, asking 
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and answering ‘short questions in rapid succession—v. p. 63 et 
passim, 

We cannot help remarking that this writer is too modest in 
giving up all claim to originality; for he bas made Wake, Secker, 
&c. entirely dis own, by disfiguring and disguising them, as is 
the practice with gypsies to stolen children; and, were these 
venerable personages to return from the world of spirits, the 
respective parents wouid never be able to recognise their literary 
offspring. Some fastidious readers may think that there isa 
little too much egotism in this legacy to ‘his flock, (if the term 
be not a misnomer while the testator is alive) but, as he telle us 
on what good terms he is with his parishioners, there can be 
surcly no harm in his asserting that he is on equally good terms 
with himself. 

We proceed to make a few remarks on the matter of these 
lectures. The writer vegins with saying ‘ the literal meaning 
of the word sacrament, is any thing sacred, to which an holy 
and indispensable obligation is attached.’—Indeed! This proves 
rather too much; for if this were the legitimate definition of 
the term, instead of the two of our establishment, it were easy 
to muluply them far beyond the seven sacraments acknowledged 
by the church of Rome. We always thought that the werd was 
derived from sacramentum, the military oath taken by the 
Roman soldiers, the form of which is preserved by a 
and is, wiih great propriety, transferred to the inviolable fidelity, 
which Christians promise in baptism and at the Lord’s Supper 
to the capiain of their salvation. ~ 

We add ene more observation on the. classical attainments ef 
this reverend gentleman. He tells us,‘ next to a controlling 
sense.of religion, but ‘infinitely inferior, is the rule of human 
prudence. An heathen deifed it.’—This is new information in- 
deed, for we have never yet found prudence enrolled in the 
pantheon of ancient mythology. This heathen, however, as we 
ceileet from bis translation of the passage, must be Juvenal, who 
says, 

« Nullum numen habes, si sit prudentia, sed te 
‘Nos facimus, Fortuna, Deum.” | 


You, O Fortune, have no ifivence, if 2 man has prudence, but, 
we make you a goddess ; this is (as schoolboy would see) 
addressed to Fortune, nor, does it by the most remote allusion, 
tend to the deificatiow of prudence.* Perhaps the learned gen- 
tléman was not aware that nuwsen in its first sense signifies the 
safluence of a god ; thus we have ‘ numine divém.’ But, how- 
ever, we must do the author the justice to acquit bim of every 
éntention to pervert the meaning of ithe Roman poet, as, we dare 





«a ar ea ° 5) 7 Tae re alee \ an 


* We are aware that, some: MSS: haves abit iden Of; dade 5 the adop- 
tian of cither will make no difference, a5 to making Prudegce a gopdess. 
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say, he quoted him, from some bad translation. We may now 
say, ‘ ohe jam satis,’ for were we to attempt to notice every error 
in sense and grammar, we should be in danger of encroaching 
on his valuable copy-right: We will conclude in the author's — 
own words (p. 13) leaving him and our readers to settle their 
application. ‘* We have hard words, of learned derivation,’ 
‘flippantly used by those who have not a grammatical know- 
ledge even of their own mother tongue.’ 


Arr. 18.—A Guide to Happiness; or the Doctrines, Precepts, and 
Promises of Christianity, displayed and enforced. Originally intended 
for the Instruction of a young Lady. ndon, Cook, 97, Jermyn- 
Street. 1809. 12mo. 


THOUGH we are not friendly to some doctrinal points, which 
are touched on in this little work, yet theré is a moral tendency 
in the whole, which may render it a salutary performance for the 
perusal of young persons, 


Art. 14.—Biblia Hebraica, or the Hebrew Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment, without Points, after the Text of Kennicott, with the various 
Readings, selected from his Collection of ancient MSS. from that of 
De Rossi, and from the ancient Versions ;_ ac nied with English 
Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory, selected from the most 
_ Ancient and Modern, English and Foreign Biblical Critics, 

a 


rt I. Comprising the Book of Genesis. Pontefract, printed by 
and for the Editor, B. Boothroyd. London, Burditt, 1810. 4to. 7s. 


A Hebrew Bible, printed and edited by a country bookseller, 
with a judicious selection of ‘various readings, &c. must be con- 
sidered as a literary curiosity in this country, when a learned 
printer is almost as great a phenomenon as an illiterate one was 
in the fifteenth century, when the Colineus’s, the Stephens’s, 
the Plantin’s, enriched the world with such valuable produc- 
tions of the typographic art.. The present work is highly 
creditable to Mr. Boothroyd, both asa printer and a scholar ; 
asa prin'er, from its accuracy, and as a scholar from its eru- 
dition. The notes bear ample testimony to the good sense of 
Mr. B. They are not made frivolous and contemptible by any 
desire to support some sectarian prejudice, or to propagate some 
favourite a. They'-refer principally to. the philological 
settlement of the text, or.to the grammatical explanation of the 
.sense. The author has availed himself with much discrimina- 
tion of ihe labours. of former commentators ; and it gave is 
pleasure to remark that. he has so liberally used andiso fre- 
quently ‘acknowledged his obligation to the critical stores of. the 
late Dr. Geddes, whose labours have been too much. depretiated 
by those who estimate the merit of his translation and the value 
of his philological strictures, only by their hatred of his doc- 
trinal opinions. Mr. Boothroyd confesses himself hostile to the 
peculiar. tenets of Dr. Geddes ; but this hostility did not pre- 
vent him from discerning his philological excellence, or ‘doing 
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justice to his merits as a commentator on the text of the Hebrew 
scriptures. Mr. Boothroyd has printed the text of his edition 
without points ; and he has thus greatly abridged both his la- 
bour and expense. The text is printed with a clear letter, and 
the words, which is of some importance to the Hebrew student, 
are rendered very distinct by the liberal spaces left between 
each. If the rest_of the work be completed according to this 
specimen, it will doubtless be a valuable acquisition to the Bi- 
blical student. We bope that Mr. Boothroyd will experience 
sufficient encouragement to induce him to persevere, and that 
he will, in the end, be amply rewarded for his honourable and 
useful toils, 


POLITICS, 


Ant, 15.—A Letter addressed by Lieutenant-Colonel John Grey, to a 
Member of the House of Commons, on the Subject of the te of 
'r0- 


the Pay of the ers of the Navy and Army to the Tax upon 
perty. Eondnn, Canpeaten, Old Bond Street, 1810.. 8vo. pp. 40. 


Colonel Grey, who writes with the spirit and the frankness of 

a soldier, contends that the pay of all officers in the army and 
Navy ought to be exempted from the income tax. His principal 
argument is founded on the exemption, which was particularly 
granted to officers serving in the army and navy, in the first of 
William and Mary, cap. 20, in ‘ an act for a grant to their 
majesties of an aid of twelve pence in the pound for one year 
for the necessary defence of their realms.’ But this act did 
not remain in force more than four years; and we do not see 
how it can be supposed to have established, as Colonel Grey 
seems to think, the right of the officer to an exemption of his 
pay from every impost in all future time. Officers of the army 
and navy, no doubt, feel the pressure of the times, and find that 
one pound at present will not go so far as fifteen shillings a few 
years ago. But are not the same difficulties and inconveniences 
felt with equal severity by persons in all professions, circum- 
stances, and situations? And what pretension have military 
men to be made a privileged class, and to be exempted from a 
participation of those burthens, which are cheerfully borne by 
the rest of their fellow-citizens? Colonel Grey seems to infer 
that ‘the pay of the officer is a charter, voted by parliament, 
and which, once voted, becomes a contract between the state 
and the officer, and cannot but under delinquency be broken 
through.’ If we were to ask the colonel when this charter was 
granted, and this contsact made, he would probably refer us to 

the first of William and Mary, and tell us to look for both in the 
act mentioned above. But, as this act has been aled, have 

not the different clauses been repealed with it? re then is 

the charter and the contract? If there ever had been any’con- 
tract of such inviolable sanctity as the gallant colonel supposes, 

it would have been as much binding on the officers as on the 
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government. This would preclude the former from the augmen- 
tation of pay which they have since received. Would the co- 
lonel assent to this? or would he think the contract inviolable 
in this respect? A military officer whose pay is taxed suffers 
no great-r hardship than a servant in any of the civil depart- 
ments of the state. The service of the officer is voluntary, and 
he may quit it if he finds it inconvenient or disagreeable. But 
no just reason whatever can be assigned why that pressure of 
taxation, which is so grievously felt by other professions, should 
be removed by special favour from the military, or why officers 
of the army or navy shall wallow in luxury, while the rest of 
the community is subject to numerous privations. A wise go- 
vernment will never render an oppressive tax doubly oppressive 
by invidious exceptions. This would be the effect, if parliament 
were to grant to Colonel Grey and his brother officers an ex- 
emption from the income tax. 


Arr. 16.—The New School, being an Attempt to illustrate its Principles, 
Detail, and Advantages. By Sir Thomas Bernard, Bart. The third 
Edition. London, Hatchard, 1810. 8v0. 2s. 6d. 


SIR THOMAS BERNARD has very perspicuonsly explained 
the adsantages of the new system of education, the invention 
of which is chiefly due to Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster, over that 
which was formerly practised. The author very justly remarks 
that the yreat and fundamental principle of the new system is 
that of the division of labour, applied to intellectual pursuits, by 
which the process of instruction is facilitated in an extraordinary 
degree. The system is like the invention of a new piece of ma- 
chinery, which makes a most important addition to the power 
of individuals, The master of one of Mr. Lancaster’s schools, 
is enabled by the aid of a simple but well contrived system, to 
superintend the instruction of one thousand pupils with even less 
labour than he could manage one tenth part of the number 
under the former method. The mode of acquiring knowledge 
too under the new system is greatly superior to the old. What 
is learned is, as Sir T. B. justly remarks, distinctly learned. It 
is, at the same time, so learned as to be a pleasure rather than 
atask The school room is, according to the author, converted 
‘ into a kind of literary play ground,’ where juvenile emulation is 
most agreeably exercised. We were greatly pleased with the 
well-earned commendation which Sir Thomas Bernard in this 
pamphlet bestows on Mr. Lancaster, whose labours have some- 
times been depretiated by certain persons of narrow and sordid 
minds. 


« I beseech the reader,’ says the benevolent author, ‘ to reflect 
what it is, for a man, without the advantages of fortune, rank, 
education, or connections, to have formed the project of in- 
structing 1000 children; and to have carried it into effect in 
such a place, as he selected for his field of operations, I also 
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beg that he will consider under what disadvantages he has acted : 
with what objects, with what instruments, with what fand;—a 
subscription of 1601. collected from various quarters, by his 
own assiduity, and at the best but ill paid.—Where is the edu- 


cated proprietor of 10,000/. a year, who would have felt himself _ 


equal to such an enterprise ? The littleness of wealth sinks be- 
fore the persevering courage of such a man.’ 


POETRY. 
Arr. 17.—The Hospital, a Poem. London, Longman, 1810. 


FROM the advertisement to this poem, we conclude that the 
«design of the author is to excite the attention of the liberal and 
humane to those receptacles of misery, which do so much 
honour to the feelings of Englishmen, and which in no country 
are so liberally established, and so liberally endowed, and so 
liberally attended to in every branch, from the physician down 
to the attendants on the nurses, The extreme cleanliness of 
these establishments for the afflicted, call for much commenda- 
tion, and this the author of the Hospital very properly in his 
description of the upper wards first notices and admires. 


‘ Come then, my muse, together let us climb 
The spacious stairs, and walk the upper wards. 
Here cleanliness presides; no miry stains 
Deform the floor, no dusty webs obscure 

The walls; but grave expressive monitors, 
Commanding silence, and forbidding oaths, 
Are posted o’er chaste Vesta’s burning throne.’ 


He then describes the different objects of disease and afflict 
tion, such as consumption, fever, the amputation of a limb, and 
the like distressing casualties. He also gives a story of seduc- 
tion, part of which we extract as a specimen of the author’s 
talents for poetry. 


‘ In yonder nook, screened from the public gaze, 
A female skeleton appears! Approach 

Ye crowds, who wait at beauty’s shrine; and read 
The moito of the scene, “ Mortals give ear, 
And learn from me the destiny of man.” 

Behold this dread Anatomy! which now 
Disturbs the mind, and shocks the visual powers: 
"Twas once the blooming tenement of youth ; 

Of one whose eye eclipsed the meteor’s blaze. 
Beneficence and love sat on each cheek, 

And wisdom tuned the music of her voice ; 

Her form, of perfect symmetry, enshrined 

A soul replete with innocence divine. 


Time past, this captivating nymph was cloathed 
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In robes of gay attire; her braided hair 

Was graced with orient pearls, cased in a vase 

Of gold, which glittering, caught the wandering eye : 
How changed! She stands the silent monument 

Of Death. What now avails the costly vest, 

Rich with the Tyrian dye, or stiff with gold? 

The waxen form of beauty is dissolved, 

Extinct each thought, and withered every grace.’ 


NOVELS. 


Art. 18.— The Acceptance. By the Author of Caroline Ormsby. 
3 vols. London, Booth, 1810. Price 15s. 


- SOME time back the ‘ Refusal’ claimed a share of our at- 
tention, and now the ‘ Acceptance’ presents itself before us. 
The author no doubt wrote the above with the good intention of 
iving a useful lesson to the youth of both sexes, by the de- 
Sncetlen of such characters as Mr. Dorrington and Trevanion, 
Miss Norberry and Lady Graham. But as this kind of reading 
is in general taken up purposely for the amusement of the mo- 
ment, and not for serious reflection after the moment is past, 
the story should be animated, and the plot so laid, that the in- 
terest may be kept alive to the close of the piece. This interest 
and animation are by no means to be found in thé Acceptance ; 
and the hackneyed style of letters is adopted instead of pleasing 
and easy narrative. This adds to the tameness which pervades 
this novel. Mr. Trevanion is represented as an atheist, though 
possessing a noble mind, and his friend Dorrington of course is 
exactly the reverse—a man without a fault. Miss Norberry is 
all perfection in mind and person, and Lady Graham frivolous, 
volatile, and extravagant. The Jatter character is by far the 
most natural in the book. The means to which Sir Walter 
Graham has recourse to wean his wife from the gayeties of a 
town life and the fascination of the gaming table, are taken 
from the characters of Lord and Lady Townly, in that most ex- 
cellent comedy of the Journey to London, with this difference 
that Lady Graham is actually obliged to reside in the country 
with a sensible sister, and gradually reforms, but not before she 
tries (through the art of her waiting maid) the effects of a me- 
thodist conventicle. The members of this righteous fraternity 
minister large doses of their pious quackery, till her reason is 
overwhelmed by their preaching, and, in idea, she feels all the 
tortures of one devoted to eternal punishment. At length her 
‘eyes are opened by her pious waiting-maid, walking off with her 
money and wardrobe. Lady Graham of course finds the ge- 
nuine precepts of christianity preferable to the destructive 
jargon of the chosen. As we always feel happy, when we meet 
with any thing which we can commend, we should be negligent 
in passing unnoticed a letter in the present performance on 
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novel wrifing. Some very wholesome advice and much 

sense are displayed in this letter; and if half the scribbling 
females of the present day would attend more to the duties of 
their stations as wives, mothers, or daughters, so much destruc- 
tive trash would not issue from our circulating libraries to the 
annoyance of cammon sense, and the injury of social life. For 
our author well observes, that whilst these Misses ‘ are treasurin 
up wonderful anecdotes for their pen, they become absent an 
disagreeable companions.’ With this commendation we. shall 
take leave of the present performance, advising the writer not 
in any future novel to have recourse to the prosing vehicle of 
epistolary correspondence. There is such irksome repetition 
in this mode of telling a story, that it requires more genius and 
life to render the style at all pleasing or interesting than we fear 
are possessed by the author of the Acceptance. 


MEDICINE. 


Art. 19.—A Correspondence with the Board of the National Vaccine 


Establishment. By Thomas Brown, Surgeon, Mussleburgh. London, 
Highley. ~ 


Art. 20.—A Letter in reply to the Surgeons of the Vaccine Institution, 
Edinburgh ; with an Appendix, containing a variety of interesting 
Letters on the Subject of Vaccination, and including a Correspondence 
with Dr. Duncan, Dr. Lee, and Mr. Bryce; from which also the 
Public will be able to appretiate the authority of the Surgeons of the 
Vaccine Institution, and to form a correct Opinion on-the whole Sub- 

ject. By Thomas Brown, Surgeon, Mussleburgh. London, 1809. 
Murray, Ss. 6d. : 


MR, BROWN seems inclined from his own observation and 
experience to consider vaccination as only a temporary expe- 
dient, and he informs us that in the course of his practice the 
small-pox has, in about forty instances, succeeded vaccination. 
The anti-vaccinists will no doubt rejoice in the accession of 
strength which they will find in the ability of Mr. Brown. 


Art. 21.—Familiar Instructions for the Management of the Teeth and 
Gums; in order to prevent Caries of the Teeth, and its 

on the general Health of the Body. By J. P. Hertz, Surgeon Den- 

tist. Tote, Burton, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 1810, 

8v0, 2s. 


IN this pamphlet, the calcined areca nut is highly recom- 
mended as a dentifice, and its virtues in this res are- sup- 
ported by various respectable authorities. Dr. Lynd tells us 
that he made use of this powder for twenty-five yeurs in Bengal ; 
and that when he arrived in England, after a long voyage of 
seven months, supposing that his teeth wanted the aid of @ den- 
tist; he applied to Mr. Henderson, ‘ who,’ he says, ‘ was asto- 
nished to find teeth so sound in a person of my age, and observed 
that all the East Indians who employed him, had better teeth 
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than the people of England of similar age, and which I attribute,’ 
says Dr. Lynd, ‘ to the use of the betel nut tooth powder.’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ant. 22.—Hints to the Public and the Legislature, on the Nature and 
Effect of Evangelical Preaching. Part the fifth. Addressed to the 
Author of Part the fourth. London, Burditt, 1810. 


SOME judgment may be formed of the ferocity of this fanatic, 
from the following exordium : 


‘I feel myself perfectly free from any restratnt arising from 
the laws usually admitted in regulation of disputes of this kind ; 
the decorum of debate is so shamelessly violated ir, the pamphlet 
before me, that politeness to its author or respect for his cha~ 
racter and motives are completely out of the question; he has 
so entirely emancipated himself from the restrictions of modesty, 
humanity, and feeling, that 1 hold myself justified in departing 
from the estab'ished system, and im considering him as an out- 
law, who having burst the bonds and forfeited the protection of 
the law, has no right to forbearance ; as an animal fer@ nelure, 
that may be destroyed or disabled without any compunction, and 
in the most convenient and expeditious way.’ 


Such are the f.ui's of the spirit of calvinistic methodism in the 
lower classes, Can we look forward to any thing more dreadful 
than priestly authority in the hands of this bigotted and un- 
christian sect / // 

We shouid have deemed this pamphlet uiterly unworthy of 
notice, were we not desirous to expose the shameful attempt to 
entrap the unwary reader of the tit.e-page into the belief that 
it is a continuation of the Hints, the fourth part of which pub- 
I cation bas been recently announced. 


Art. 23.—A Cutalogue of the Library of the Royal Institution of 
Great Brituin. ethodicaily arranged, with an alphabetical Index 
of Authors. By William Harris, Keeper of the Library. London, 
Payne, 1809 8v0, 15s. 


A well-arranged catalogue of a large library ranks high in 
the scale of literary usefulness. To the general student, or to 
the writer on any particular branch of art or science, such a 
catalogue may be as serviceable as a map, which directs the 
traveller on his way. Mr. Harris deserves great praise for the 
skill and the diligence which he has exhibited in the composition 
of the present catalogue, which will be found very convenient 
for Consultation and reference in public and private libraries. 


Art. 24.--Il vero modo di piacere in Compagnia. Opera Dedicata all’ 
istrusione e ricreazione dellu gioventu,? Da Curlo Monteggia. 
London, Colburn, Conduit Street. 


THIS work is intended to assist the student in the acquisition 
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of the French and Italian languages. The Italian is printed on 
one side and the French on the opposite, It is divided into 
eighteen dialogues which are sufficiently instructive and amusing, 
and serve both as rules and examples of the impurtant art, which 
the title professes to teach. 


Art. 25.—Elements of Punctuation ; inciudiug essential and generaé 
Rales for Pointing ; with numerous and appropriate Examples, Ex 
tracted from the. admired Treatise by the late David "Gteel, Esg. 
Berrister at Law. Loudon, Maurice, Hereford Buildings, Fen- 
church-Street. 1810. Price 8d. 


THE rules in this little cheap work are clearly expressed, and 
well calculated to teach the elements of punctuation. 


Art. 9%6.~—A series of Questions, adapted to Dr. Valpy's Latin Grane 
mar, with Notes. By C. Bradley, M.A. London, Longman, 1810, 
12mo, 


THESE questions may facilitate the labours of the master in 
the process of instraction, and a8 the answers are not subjoined, 
they cannot be answered by the scholar by rote witheut some pre- 
vious thought and examination. 


Ant. 27.—Ontlines of English Grammar. Partly abridged Mr. 
Hazlitt’s ‘ New and Improved Grammar of the English 
By Edward Baldwin, Esg. London, Godwin, 1810, 1@mo. 1s, 


THIS is a vatuable little work, as the reader may be convinced 
by comparing the good sense and clearness of the syntactical 
rules, with the perplexing jargon which is found in some other 
works of a similar kind. forming grammars for young 
persons, writers should never lose sight of the wholesome maxim, 
* ne quid nimis.’” Mr. Baldwin’s Grammar contains much ina 
small compass. ‘The memory is not burthened with superfluous 
rules, nor confused with an idle multiplicity of technical dis- 

dei": ps uitiearntte 
Anz. 28.—Fourth Report of the Directors of the African Institution, 
Read at the innual Coneat Meeting bn \ Aenk March, 1810, uf 
= is added a List of Subscribers. London, Hatchard, Price 19. 
. 1810. - = 


FROM the fourth report. of this excellent society we learn 
that a clandestine trade in slaves is still carried on from the ports 
of London and Liverpool, in defiance of the prohibitions and 
penalties of an actof parliament. But the society have taken 
such measures as seem likely greatly to impede, if not totally to 
prevent the continuance of this contraband traffic. The ci- 
tizens of the United States of America are said to be at present 
most extensively engaged in the prosecution of this nefarious 
commerce. In the month of last October the coast of Africa 
was Crowded with vessels known to be American, trading for 
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slaves ; to be carried for sale either to South America or to the 
Spanish West Indies. Some of the cargoes are supposed to have 
been smuggled into the English islands. But the abolition laws 
are, hereafter, likely to be more rigorously enforced from the vi- 
gilance of our marine, incited by the powerful stimulus of gain, 
as both the ship and cargo are liable to forfeiture. This infor- 
mation has been dispersed among the officers of the navy, and 
will, no doubt, have considerable effect in diminishing the illicit 
trade in slaves. When a ship is captured, the slaves are indeed 
liberated, but a bounty is allowed by government to the captors, 
amounting to 40l. for each man, 301. for each woman, and 10). 
for each child. Instances have occurred in which this bounty 
has been received. A ship called the Commercio de Rio was 
lately detained in the river Thames, which was on the point of 
sailing on a slave voyage. A prosecution was instituted against 
the parties, and the ship and cargo were condemned. . Their value 
is estimated at more than 110001. The Directors deserve great 
praise for their conduct in this. business, which promises very 
beneficial consequences. It is in vain to expect any great suc- 
cess from the attempts to civilize Africa till this barbarous traffic 
is totally relinquished. 

Mr. Allen, a member of the Board of Directors, has lately 
made some experiments on a species of hemp manufactured from 
a particular kind of palm, which is found in abundance in Sierra 
Leone and its neighbourhood, These experiments tend to prove 
that cord made of this hemp is superior in strength to the com- 
mon hempen cord. The Directors have received a communica, 
tion from Lieutenant Colonel Maxwell, the commandant of Se- 
negal, which leaves a hope that Mungo Park is still alive. 








DR. HIGHMORE. 


WE were inadvertently led into an error in our last number in 
supposing that Dr. Highmore was excluded from practising as an 
advocate in Doctors’ Commons, by a bye-law of the Corporate 
Body. The exclusion of Dr. Highmore was owing to the sove- 
— discretionary, dispensing power of the Archbishop of ,Can- 
terbury. We request the archbishop to read what Warburton 
has said on the Canon Laws in Letter LXXXI. 
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